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INTRODUCTION 








In the spirit of last year's Preservation issue, 
let's examine a snippet of text from that edition's 


intro circa June 2016: 

“The old walls tell stories new walls cannot. As structures 
and ideals are updated and revised, it is comforting to know 
that remnants of the past still stand—and that we care to keep 
them around. Also, it’s hard not, with a name like Patriot, to 
think of the implications of a patriot receiving a makeover. 
The new building will open just as a new US president is 
inaugurated. Hard not, as we consider new leaders, to 
consider what aspects of patriot might be revised, what 
aspects be preserved. What comprises a patriot’s integrity?” 


Right now this feels a lot like opening 
up a time capsule only to find out that 
Twinkies do not keep the way the internet 
has promised. As of press time, many months 
after the inauguration, Patriot Hall has still 
not swung open its doors (though it will be 
open soon for graduation!), new walls tell all 
the stories—whether fiction or nonfiction is 
not yet clear—and the very concept of patriot 
is mired in the slow exhalation of Russian 
interference in the 2016 US Presidential 
Election. Yes, it is easy to be queasy in 2017— 
no expired Twinkies necessary. 

This has been quite the tumultuous year. 

Locally, Manzanita, oddly enough, suffered a 
tornado. We have just overcome a pitiful record 
for, yes, more rainfall than ever documented 
on the North Coast. Nearly ninety inches 
since October 1 as measured—that's at least 
170-plus days of rain, which, ironically, is 
akin to this magazine's production schedule. 
Unironically, our national conversation is spilt 
and nearly devoid of empathy. 

Now there is possibly no better place to 
finger the true pulse of the zeitgeist than from 
deep within a slush pile. Sure, we did find 
some anxiety within our submissions, and also 
anger and fear, but also, happily, luckily, plenty 
of hope, optimism, and redemption. Our 
contributors took a microscope to our coast, 


but also wielded binoculars at the larger world 
to discover their place within it. 

So let this issue of RAZN take you both near 
and far, away from whatever ails you. 

Kay Stoltz whirls us from one imagined 
natural terror into a very real one. Kathie 
Hightower ruminates on that same imagined 
terror to show us there is no escape. Current 
graduate Melissa Lahti stares into two different 
eras of Astoria’s past, with one eye personal 
and humorous and maybe a little bit fishy, 
while the other is refreshingly trained on a 
revisionist assessment of one of Astoria’s most 
notorious characters. Cameron Pierce makes 
us giggle beneath the darkest of waters. And 
poet John Ciminello offers up some fables that 
do not feel that far away from home. 

We did not set out to have a theme this 
issue, but we kept coming across one anyway. 
As our local writers and artists kept sending 
us dispatches from outside our borders, we 
got to thinking about what it means to hold 
a passport. It is certainly a privilege, but can 
it also be a curse? We spoke with Iranian 
novelist Aida Moradi Ahani, who was briefly 
stopped from entering the country during 
President Trump’s first attempt at a travel ban. 
The poet Robert Michael Pyle sent in some 
vivid portraits of Cuba from a trip that would 
have been forbidden just a few years ago. We 
document the CCC Adventure Club’s recent 
trip to Europe as they set about devouring 
some of the continent’s greatest art. And 
photographer Martha Clarkson shows us some 
of the new stories that old walls can tell. 

Of course, any book can be a passport in 
the right hands, a vehicle for empathy and 
understanding and discovery. There's no need 
to leave your chair to travel the globe. 


Go ahead, get lost! 
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Andy Barker 


HoLLow BONES 


along the Coast Highway. It was one of those flimsy aluminum and plastic 

devices that would clack and scrape with every movement, despite the yellow 
tennis balls fastened to the bottoms of the back legs. One of its previous owners must 
have been a grandfather, decorated as it was with colorful little stickers from the Pixar 
movie, Cars. My husband, Michael, had gone online and found a sleek deluxe black 
affair with bearings, brakes, and a suspension system. “Check this out, Russ. It looks 
just like our BMW. Let’s get one for your pop.” Dad would have nothing of it. So our 
outings with him always involved taking the rickety thing in and out of our car’s trunk 
and walking slowly besides him as he hobbled and scraped himself forward, dragging 
along his little yellow Pomeranian dog, Donald (named by my late mother after the actor 
Donald O’Connor). 

For our visit to the clinic, the dog stayed in the car, but Michael and I could hear 

the walker squeaking along the hallway behind the door to the waiting room before he 


LD ad picked out the walker for eight dollars at the thrift store just south of town 


finally emerged with the nurse. 

She led him to me with an indulgent smile. “Here you go, Professor. Your father will 
need to wait with you guys while the doctor prints out the report and prescriptions.” 

“That will be fine, Shellyanne. Thank you, my dear.” Michael and I stood to help Dad 
out of the walker and into the seat between us. 

“That a new bow tie?” she asked. “I love the green shamrocks!” 

“Oh, heavens no.” I shook my head and smiled kindly. “I placed a moratorium on new 
ties when I retired.” 

“Well, this one would be perfect for St. Patrick’s Day.” She reached over and gave it a 
little squeeze before leaving the waiting room. 

“You know her, Russ?” Michael asked. 

“Former student. I can’t recall what year. I always remember their names, but as you 
know, I’m worthless with other details.” 

“Hah!” my father cackled. “Got yourself a little girlfriend there, eh Mr. Professor?” 
Michael glanced at me. I didn’t reply. After a couple more mirthless loud laughs, Dad 
shut up and we all stared at the wall. 

My deep and abiding anger towards Dad goes back as far as I can remember. I can 
think of at least five good reasons to resent the man: 
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1. | When I was a child, he sometimes hit my mother. Never in front of me—always 
behind closed doors. I'd hear the raised voices, and then the smack, and then the 
silence. 


2. Senior year in high school I set a school record for the two hundred-yard 
freestyle, and our swim team made it to state finals. The meet was in Oakland, 
a weekend in May. At the last minute, Dad said I couldn't go because he 
needed my help at the shop. One of his employees had just quit. I imagined my 
teammates gathering in the school parking lot at dawn on Saturday morning 
after being dropped off by their parents, surrounded by duffles and backpacks, 
yawning and laughing. I imagined my empty seat on the bus all the way to 
Oakland, and all the way back later that night. Our team placed fifth. 


3. Fishing: everything about it. He made me tie my own flies, and then criticized 
me for how sloppy they were. He would yell at me for tangling the line when 
trying to cast, for getting hooks stuck on tree branches, for being a sissy when 
it came time to kill and gut the occasional fish I actually caught. He wouldn't 
let me pack enough warm clothes; made me sleep on the bare floor of the tent 
while he snored and farted beside me on a comfortable air mattress. We ate fish 
and canned beans burnt in a skillet over a campfire. He gave me looks when I 
tried to pick out the bones. 


4. Mom fought bladder cancer for a number of years, but when it took a final turn 
for the worse, Dad didn’t tell me. “Your mother’s just tired; no need to come 
down and disturb her.” When she died, Dad didn’t call me until the next day. 
“She was so tired. I didn’t want anyone to disturb her.” 


5. Everything he had ever said about gays. Faggots, perverts, pervs, sissies, sick, 
mentally ill, disgusting, unnatural, degenerate, queers, homos, pussies, pansies. 
None of my friends were ever manly enough for him, even in high school when 
they were all athletes or members of our church. He met Michael many times 
before we moved him up here from Sacramento, but he never acknowledged 
my boyfriend as anyone important, always pretending to forget his name, and 
certainly never inviting us together to his home. 


Now that I have moved him to Oregon, he has no choice but to be aware of Michael’s 
presence, treating him with the same kind of benign acceptance that he grants to clinic 
nurses and grocery clerks. 

“T’ve got a surprise for you,” I said while helping him into the back seat of our car in 
the clinic’s parking lot. Donald jumped around and barked as I set my father into the 
car. Dad seemed to weigh less every time we took him out. I’ve heard that the bones of 
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birds are hollow, which gives them the lightness to fly. Perhaps, inside all those baggy 
fleece clothes, my father was turning into an old turkey. “Guess what, Dad, we're taking 
you for a walk on the beach.” 

“What the hell are you muttering about, Rusty? Always mumbling. Why can’t you 
speak clearly, for Chrissakes?” 

“Why can’t you ever remember to put your hearing aid in before we go somewhere?” I 
shouted into the open door. “For Chrissakes!” 

“Last time I was on a beach was Viet Nam. Didn't like it then, so why do you think I 
would now?” 

“Dogs love the beach, Dad. Let’s give it a shot. See what Donald thinks.” 

Toward the end of her life, my mother told me on the phone that it would be my job 
to take care of Dad after she passed. I went down for the funeral, but I let him shoo me 
out of the house when it came time to go through her things. I couldn’t get out of there 
fast enough. I abandoned him to an empty house full of the detritus of our past, where 
he remained for three years, withering away, refusing help. Ever since we relocated Dad 
from Sacramento to the assisted living community nearby, I have been looking for ways 
to bring him out to the ocean. Something we could do together that wouldn't involve 
the baggage of our past, a way to make good on my promise to Mom, a way to reset 
the rules of engagement on my turf. It’s hard to hold onto anger when faced with the 
overpowering roar of the surf. 

‘The visitor center in our seaside town recently acquired two “beach wheelchairs” that 
can be checked out for free. The sand is too soft for a walker. Off season, vehicles are 
permitted on the beach, but our car doesn’t have high enough ground clearance. We 
took him once to a nearby state park with picnic tables, a fish and chips stand, and a 
good view of the ocean. He liked that, so when I heard about these beach-accessible 
wheelchairs, I thought this might be a way to get him onto the sand and down to the 
shore. 

“Are you sure we'll have time to do this?” Michael asked, buckling his seatbelt. “We 
need to get him back to the facility and still make it to Costco before the traffic gets 
bad.” 

“So maybe we skip Costco this time. Let’s see how it goes.” I pulled the car out of the 
clinic parking lot and down the road toward the highway. 

“They've got fresh halibut right now,” said Michael, “and the price is pretty good.” 

“Didn't we just have halibut? Plus, they only sell it in huge quantities. What are we 
going to do with four pounds of fish?” 

“I don't know, Russ, have people over?” 

“Well, that’s certainly not cheap then, is it?” 

Michael shook his head in exasperation. “Or freeze it. Halibut freezes really well.” 

“Then it’s not fresh, which I thought was your whole point. If we’re going to have 
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frozen fish, we should get it in those vacuum packed frozen fillets.” 

A loud squawk interrupted us from the back seat. “Deer!! Jesus Christ, son, watch out 
for the deer!” I hit the breaks, and we all looked around. No deer. Donald had fallen off 
my father’s lap and was panting, startled, on the seat next to him. 

“Dad,” I shouted, “don’t do that, please! Look, there are no deer. None. Anywhere.” 

“T read it in the paper. Eight car crashes in this county alone last year caused by 
goddamn deer running into the roads. That lady down the hall from me, her husband hit 
a deer once. Totaled the car and left him crippled for life.” 

“Just let me drive.” 

“Your mother could cook fish. I’d bring back trout, and she'd fry it up golden and 
tender. Michael, listen to me,” he shouted while poking Michael’s seat in front of him. 
“You're a good cook, and you know how to cook fish. You get that halibut? Don’t let 
Rusty touch it. That boy doesn’t know what to do with a fish. He can’t do anything 
right.” 

Michael turned around. “Maybe we'll have you over for dinner one day this week, Ed. 
Pll cook it on the grill, the way you like it.” 

“Maybe we wont,” I mumbled as we arrived at the visitor center. Leave it to Dad. 
Only he could find a way to use Michael in his war against me. Those jabs at my 
husband’s seat were meant for me. And my failure to jab him back has been the story of 
my life. 

I had never seen such a gigantic wheelchair. Like his walker, this equipment was 
all aluminum and plastic, but unlike the walker, it was strong and solid. The seat was 
dwarfed by huge fat gray plastic wheels designed for stability on the sand. 

“What the hell’s that?” said Dad. “Looks like a goddamn spaceship. You're not getting 
me in that thing.” Before he could say anything else, Michael steadied the walker while I 
popped the chair behind Dad’s knees, and he collapsed neatly into the seat. We were off. 
At first I found it awkward to roll it down the path through the dunes, but once we were 
onto the flat hard sand, the chair became quite easy to manage. 

The winter sun hung low in the southern sky, shining brilliantly on the white sand and 
on the tips of the crashing waves. The beach was devoid of people this time of year, but 
strewn with kelp, seaweed, shells, driftwood, and other flotsam. Donald busied himself, 
sniffing driftwood and trying to pee on every third piece. Dad sat quietly in the chair. 
His beak of a nose stuck out from under the brim of his black SF Giants hat, and his 
scrawny wrinkled neck bobbed within the folds of an old gray sweatshirt that was at least 
one size too large for him. A little wisp of white hair pushed out from the back of his cap 
and wiggled in the breeze. 

It had stormed for two days, and even though the rain and winds had subsided, the 
surf was still boiling with fury. Huge green-white crests broke far off the beach and 
rushed headlong up the sand where they slowed and dissipated at the edge of the dunes. 
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High up on the beach, closer to the dunes, the ends of the waves were slow, thick rolls of 
dirty, creamy seafoam. As one wave drew back, it left a small mound on the sand topped 
with a pile of foam that twitched in the morning breeze. 

Michael said, “What's that?” and I wheeled Dad up close to discover a pile of gray 
feathers under the foam, the carcass of a seabird. One white foot stuck up out of the 
mound; another lay off at an angle in the sand. Wings and tail feathers askew created a 
lopsided star stretching out beneath the foam. I could see no sign of a head nestled in 
the thickness of the foam. Donald sniffed and growled warily at the lump of foam and 
feathers. 

Seafoam on days like this is thick and persistent. It’s not the thin froth that comes 
from dish soap or a bubble bath. It has heft, rubber-like meringue, but with much 
larger bubbles, and as the wind dries it, the fine foam shivers and opens up into larger 
opalescent bubbles more than a centimeter in circumference. The frosting atop this 
mound of feathers became a multifaceted array of bubbles that shimmered in colors of 
candy: green apple, butterscotch, concord grape. Michael poked at the bubbles with a 
stick, and they wiggled but resisted breaking. I said to leave it alone. I didn’t want to 
see the face of the bird with empty black eyes staring at me from the barren distance of 
death. We continued down the beach, leaving the mound of bird and foam shimmering 
in the late morning sun. 

Wheeling Dad back up the path through the mound of dunes that separated the beach 
from the boardwalk proved difficult. I pushed the chair while Michael followed behind 
us with the dog. Despite the large beach wheels, the deep soft sand, heavy from recent 
storms, slowed and stalled the chair as I shoved it awkwardly forward. Occasionally, 
it would lurch to one side, and Dad gripped his handles with white fingers, gasping. 
“Watch out! Jesus, son! What the hell are you doing?” As we topped the crest of the 
highest point, the path through the dune grass took a turn steeply down and to the left. 
Suddenly I was pulling rather than pushing the contraption. The chair lurched to the 
left, and I should have pulled hard and down on the right handle to steady it. Instead, I 
lifted up with my right hand while giving it a quick push down on the left side. I felt a 
sudden, perverse satisfaction as the chair tilted and flipped, throwing my father headfirst 
down the short slope of the dune and into a pile of damp sand and grass. 

“Russ! What happened?” Michael jumped past me, Donald in tow, yapping. He turned 
Dad over by the shoulders. 

“Oh Dad!” I moaned, paralyzed at the thought of what I had just done. He now lay on 
his back, a tumble of loose clothes. I knelt beside him. The cap had fallen off, and sand 
stuck to his eyebrows and mixed with the stubble on his face. His eyes were closed, and 
for a moment, as his stringy white hair tossed with the stiff green dune grass around his 
head, he seemed more at peace than I had ever imagined possible. 

His eyelids opened with a start, wide and unblinking, facing the sand beside him. 
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Then his head turned and his eyes focused directly at me, green, on fire, but completely 
lacking the fury I had known and expected all my life. “Hah!” he squawked. 

I flinched and pulled back in surprise as he broke into a loud cackle, his body 
convulsing inside the gray sweatshirt. “Hahahaha!” 

“Dad? Are you alright?” 

Every line on his wizened, sand-encrusted face sprang into life, a huge grin that 
stretched out to encompass the entire beach and the ocean and the sky. Donald licked 
his face, tail wagging. The old man finally stopped laughing and took a couple big 
breaths. “Yeah, Rusty, ’'m okay. Pve been waiting for you to do that all your life. It’s 
about goddamn time.” x 





Kelsi Leer - Whimsical Lane - Paper cuts 
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Scott T; Starbuck 


AT ASTORIA BISTRO 


On the wall an elk emerges from mist 


while many possible worlds sprout 
atop a room divider. 


A poster Hierarchy of Beards sets off 
a hierarchy of sea memories. 


Painted wood-carved game heads 
stare bemused, in wonder, shamanic. 


A spirit-mirror enlarges a festive space 
where talk is about art, salmon, lovers, 
beloved pets, history of long ago 

and in the making. 


AT JEWEL MIstT 


In the mermaid dream, the young man doesn’t know 
whether to have sex with it or fillet it and eat it 


and if you see sex as meaningful connection 


all fishing and hunting is like this. 


He loves to watch salmon spawn under autumn maples 
and grill fresh ones with basil. 


He loves black markings on Canadian geese 
as much as he likes to hide and shoot. 


Running his tongue across his frosty lips 
is minty blood of being alive. 
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Kim Rose Adams - 20,000 Pounds - Photograph 
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Kathie Hightower 


FAULTY PARADISE 


cc ou live in paradise!" Herr Simon 
¥{J exams as he stood on our 
deck and spread his arms wide to 
encompass the house, the mountain, the 
ocean beyond. This from the man who 
lives on Paradiesstrasse in a charming small 
town in Germany, facing green rolling 
hills and forests. 
We often hear that phrase from strangers 
as they drive up our street, thinking the 
road will connect up to Highway 101, 
ignoring the three Dead End signs they've 
passed on the way, and finally giving up to 
turn around in our neighbor's driveway. If 
I am out in the front yard weeding, they 
roll down their windows to proclaim, "I 
hope you know you live in paradise!" 

I know. It’s why we bought property 
here thirty years ago when it was still 
affordable, before quiet little Manzanita 
was discovered. 

I've walked our deserted beach in 
November, with a sudden inner sense to 
turn back to look at the dunes. I turn and 
hold my breath, not wanting to make a 
single sound as I stare at a lone majestic 
elk, chest out to the wind, holding up a 
full rack of horns, looking out to sea. It’s 
like watching a movie, or really being in 
a movie. 

My husband and I have walked along 
the bay many times, just the two of us, 
to watch seals popping their heads up to 


look at us. They follow along as we walk 
further, continuously popping up to look, 
just as we stare back. 

We watch bald eagles fly overhead and 
lines of pelicans stringing along the ocean, 
dipping up and down in the wind, playing 
with the waves. It's all quite magical to a 
girl who grew up in the dull suburbs of 
Northern Virginia outside Washington 
DC. 

Almost every day I walk the beach, 
focus on the beauty all around, immersed 
in nature. I often stop to say out loud 
when there is no one else in earshot, or 
to a friend walking with me, "I get to live 
in paradise! In this place that some people 
come to once in a lifetime for a holiday." 

This world, this paradise, is so far from 
the crazed pace of those long years of work 
in the corporate world, of the constant 
stress and danger inherent to military life. 
I walk the peaceful beach and wonder at 
the fact that there is still war waging in 
Afghanistan, that friends are still fighting 
that fight, feeling guilty in my safety. 

Of course as it turns out, Manzanita 
isn't so safe. It’s an uneasy paradise sitting 
in the number one tsunami zone in the 
world. 

Friends who visit say, "Well, your house 
is high enough, right?" 

"High enough if you happen to be 
home," I respond, "but a tsunami is 
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caused by an earthquake, so the house 
probably won't withstand that, here on a 
mountain, on the site of an old landslide. 
Besides, when you live at the beach, you 
walk on the beach. If a tsunami hits when 
you are walking, you aren't safe. Fifteen 
minutes isn’t enough time to get to safety 
from the less-populated south end of the 
beach that I prefer for my walks." 

Although I admit, I sleep better at 
night living higher up than if we had 
purchased the other lot we considered 
thirty years ago, the one right at sea level, 
the — we-could-walk-out-the-door-with- 
our-morning-coffee-and-right-onto-the- 
beach lot. 

Friends say, "Well, it won't be while 
you are alive; it won't be for at least 
fifty years." You stop correcting them, 
stilling your devil’s advocate pessimist 
voice because this is one time you really 
don’t want to be saying, “I told you so.” 
The statistics state not in fifty years, but 
within the next fifty years, which means 
any second, even while they are visiting, 
but who wants to say that to a guest? 

The New Yorker publishes an article, 
“The Really Big One.” One well- 
researched article in a publication people 
respect and everything changes. Suddenly 
everyone else voices the fear you've held 
inside all along. 

"Everything west of I-5 is toast," one 
scientist predicts. That means Seattle, 
Tacoma, Portland, and even more so the 
small towns right along the coast, the first 
line of defense. Manzanita. 

You look around your house, wondering 
where to go if the earthquake hits. Your 


house that's been designed full of windows 
to capture ocean and mountain views. The 
house you've spent years creating, this 
yummy space full of antiques and your 
friends’ art, covering every space with 
stories. 

This house has been your sanctuary, your 
place of soul, this place to gather friends 
and family for retreat and rejuvenation, a 
legacy for future generations. 

Now all you can see is flying glass, 
paintings slamming off walls, armoires 
crashing over and your colorful Deruta 
pottery in shards all over the floor, not one 
spot to be safe. 

“Get your emergency kit together,” 
everyone advises. One gallon of water 
per person per day. For three days some 
say. For three weeks others say. Of course, 
the reality is that it will be months, years 
before any water or sewer or electric are 
returned to the small towns along the 
coast. 

“Keep a hard hat for falling debris and 
sturdy shoes by your bed,” they say, in 
case of the earthquake. New articles tell 
tourists, "Visit the Oregon coast, but 
don't stay overnight." Really? How do 
they know the earthquake and tsunami 
will hit during the night? 

You walk barefoot around your 
house during the day as you always do, 
thinking, if it hits, "How would I get 
to my sturdy shoes? Should I simply 
wear sturdy shoes and a hardhat and a 
backpack full of emergency supplies, full 
of my medicines, glasses, identification 
papers all the time?" 

We should move I think. But where? 
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My husband loves to share the story 
of the British couple who researched 
thoroughly to find the safest place in the 
world to retire, the place with no natural 
disasters, no history of civil strife, no wars. 
Then they moved to the Falkland Islands . 
. . just before the invasion. 

We continue with our life and future 
plans. If anything, we choose not to put 
anything major off, to live doing the 
things we really want to do. 

I sign up for a writing workshop in 
Freiburg. Germany is the home of my 


heart, from a childhood in Berlin, from 
my Junior Year abroad in Austria, from 
an Army assignment in Zweibrucken, the 
country I often thought I'd end up. 

I think, "Let’s move here. I love it here. 
It’s not in the tsunami zone. It would be 
safe." 

Standing next to the Munster in the 
Marktplatz, gazing up at the tall ornately 
carved walls of the cathedral stretching 
up to the sky, our tour guide says, "Right 
where we are standing is a fault. There is 
always the possibility of an earthquake." x 
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Terry Shumaker - Lunch at Big Red - Photograph 
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Heather Davis 


LOYAL TO A FAULT 


I painted my nails bright pink and dreamed of the possibilities in my new home 
state. A knock at the door; I re-tied my sarong and turned the knob. 

The three men in dark suits took off their sunglasses simultaneously as I opened the 
door. They reached for their pockets, one of them asking where my husband was. I 
folded the business cards in my palm, wet nail polish sticking to them. I told them where 
to find my husband. They thanked me and left. 

Innocently, I called my husband to tell him that they were on their way. “Three men 
came by asking for you.” 

His last words to me for the next week were: “Okay. Thanks.” 

I looked at my hands, one of the cards had stuck to my nail polish; I re-read them: 
Office of the Postmaster General, CIA, FBI. 

I was twenty years old. 

Silence. Hours went by, and I sat in the new apartment unsure of what to do, what was 
happening. I dared not call a soul. 

‘That evening I got a call from his boss. John was calmly taken in handcuffs earlier that 
day. That’s all they knew. I still called no one. I did not know what to even say if they 
asked a simple “How are you?” We had not purchased furniture yet. I slept on the floor. 

My head spun. I was twenty. He was forty-seven. I had graduated high school just a 
year and a half ago. We hadn't been married a full year. We had known each other two 
months before running off to Vegas. Was it love? No. Was it escape? Possibly. But in that 
frozen moment alone in a friendless city, it was fear. 

The next day I tried to recall where his boss had his main office and drove there. The 
orange adobe offices were lined with windows and glass blocks. Brian sat leaning back 
in his leather chair, covered in designer clothes, smelling of too much money and not 
enough sense. He didn’t say much. I asked if this might have to do with the “business” 
the two of them once ran. He simply gave me a sleazy smile with his bleached teeth. 
“Come to me if you need anything,” he said, reaching into his wallet and handing me a 
wad of hundred dollar bills. 

I wandered back to my car, teetering in my high heels. Utterly lost, I drove to a movie 
theater and went to the first show offered. I did not cry. I had gone through some hell in 
life already and knew that crying solved nothing. I kept paying for the next movie and 
then the next until it was past midnight. 


| ounging on my Arizona porch in the late fall, my bleached blonde hair in curlers, 
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I spent that weekend screening calls on the answering machine. I waited. What I 
waited for, I have no idea. I should have taken that wad of hundreds and driven straight 
to California and family, but I already felt abandoned by them. My protector was in jail. 
I figured he would have that “one phone call,” but I never heard from him. I did not 
sit in the sun. I did not go to the pool. I sat and stared at the walls. I could not paint. I 
could not read. My mind was in a million places at once yet nowhere at all. I wanted to 
call my dad, but knew that instead of rescue I'd get a lecture. I wanted to call my mom, 
but would have been yelled at. I wanted to call my grandma, my angel, but was ashamed. 
All I had was a wad of hundred dollar bills and a husband in jail. 

Monday the phone rang. 

I lay on the floor of the bedroom, stretching and staring at the popcorn ceiling when 
the phone rang in the living room. I let it ring through to the answering machine. After 
the beep, I heard a gruff voice I did not know, a court-appointed lawyer. Running into 
the living room, I dove for the phone just as he began to leave his phone number. 

“Hello?” My heart raced, and I scrambled for breath while he stated his name and title. 
I began to shiver in my bathrobe, my bare feet suddenly like ice. 

“You are the wife of John McDonald?” he said. I agreed. “Your husband is under arrest 
and charged with communications fraud on a federal and international level. He will not 
be able to communicate with you at this time. In three days, he will be transported and 
arraigned in federal court in San Diego. You are required to be there.” He proceeded to 
give me information about where to go and how to reach him before hanging up. 

My mind prepared to go to San Diego. I still contacted no one. No family member 
would have pity for me; no one would help me leave this situation. It would just be 
lectures and anger. I was alone. 


Bed 
» 


My first time in San Diego should have been fun. It should have been filled with 
adventure and over-the- border tequila stories. It should have been playing on the beach 
and enjoying my youth. But I began to pack, my mind on auto-pilot. I had something to 
do, somewhere to go. 

I packed a cream-colored brocade skirt-suit I had sewn myself and my cream high 
heels. I found maps and figured out how to get to San Diego from Scottsdale. I figured 
out the location of the federal courthouse, where to park, etc. It was a six-hour drive. I 
had only had my driver’s license for two months. 

I went to the bank to see about getting more money, just in case I needed it. The bank 
accounts were frozen. Fortunately, I still had the wad of hundreds Brian gave me. But 
now I was worried that would be all I would have for a long time. 

I made it to the courthouse just in time, no food in my stomach, having changed 
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clothes in the car. Emptying my purse for security, I felt I was being examined by 
everyone around. Why was this child here? 

I walked like a zombie, searching for the right floor, the right courtroom. I entered, 
terrified, and sat in the last row on the left. The three men who had come to my door 
were sitting to the right of the aisle. They smiled, but unlike the time at my door, I saw 
such pity in their eyes as they smiled. I wanted to talk to them, to tell them that I wanted 
out of here. But I sat silent, holding back all the tears of fear. A large group of lawyers sat 
on the right side of the courtroom, whispering to themselves, only glancing over at me as 
I sat down. 

My heart raced. I began to sweat uncontrollably. The lawyer came in, saw me, assumed 
who I was, and introduced himself before heading through the swinging gate at the front 
of the room. For what seemed like hours, the room was silent but for the shuffling of the 
lawyers’ papers. I had never been in a courtroom. I had never seen a judge. I had never 
met a lawyer. After a while, a door opened, and a man announced the judge. Everyone 
stood. Just as I always did in Catholic Church as a kid, I took my cues from everyone 
else and stood. 

After the judge settled in, a side door opened. 

The man I had known for a year, and had not even married a year ago at this point, 
emerged. 

‘The blinding orange of the jumpsuit tore a hole in my brain. He wore handcuffs linked 
to ankle cuffs by a central chain. He shuffled head down towards the center of the room, 
an officer on each arm, gripping him as if there was a possibility he would run. His hair 
was greasy and wildly stringy with no ponytail holder, the bald spot reflecting the harsh 
lights of the courtroom. He faced the judge who then listed all of the charges against 
him. It took ten minutes to list it all. 

I sat frozen, clammy, my suit slowly soaking up my sweat. I wiped my upper lip, 
smearing red lipstick on my hand. ‘The judge called off the list of charges: fraud— 
airlines, post offices; identity fraud; mail fraud; computer fraud, etc. I was stunned. I 
knew nothing. I had been bamboozled. I was just a child manipulated, yet I felt trapped. 
I wanted to run. 

‘The two men took him by the arms after the listing of charges and turned him around 
to seat him next to his lawyer. As he turned, he looked right through me. x 
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Hunter Krause 


FROM THE POST OFFICE 


I am only concerned with the next line 
uncorking the next bottle of wine 

and the things that I tell you are all lies 
as long as I believe that they are mine 
then my personality is a necessary sacrifice 
the bluebird in my heart whines 

like the brakes on my old car 

as I skulk into the drive 

this fame has found me 

but will never change who I am 

I was at the bar until six thirty 

and I will write until three a.m. 
drinking disdainfully 

to all the hangers-on 


that pay my bills 
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Ashley Schacher 


WHITE PASS 


Patterns of delicately crafted roots 
Make up the underlying lace of the mountain 


A peculiar pile-up where trees cannot hold themselves 
Lies in the river at the base of the mountain 


Burnt red sand and finely ground gravel 
crumble down in gravity’s race of the mountain 


Yellow pine litters flourishing greenery 
Softly contouring this place of the mountain 


Standing still in the road, holding its ground, 
Rock fallen waste of the mountain 


Dark as a cave through rock’s hollowed side, 
A tunnel wraps the road in the embrace of the mountain 


Hidden between two wrinkles of the eyes 
Trickles a waterfall, streaking the face of the mountain 


Precise as a painting in its spotlight 
Daylight floods the never-ending grace of the mountain 


I cannot but reflect rays passing through the trees 
Reveling in the birthplace of the mountain 
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Ann Farley 


WITH THE MINUus [IDE 


You need not fear, 

she will come and go like the tides, 
curl around your feet like strands of kelp 
slippery and cool, a glancing touch, 

a gentle tickle before the eternal tug. 
Her salt-stained breath carries 

music the sky hears, harmonies mapped 
in the clouds and drumming rain; 

the sea and sky are like one, 

vast slates washing and changing 

time and again, a cycle of cleansing 
and readying for what comes next. 

She will relieve you 

of the purple shells, amber agates, 

gray driftwood scraps scrubbed smooth 
with time and experience, 

all that you carry but no longer need. 
She will empty your pockets of cares 
and sorrows, your earth-bound burdens, 
gritty truths, apologies saved for later, 
and leave in her morning wake 

a vast, uncluttered expanse 

of fine golden sand glinting a path, 

her promise of ease and contentment. 
Do not worry, she is patient, 

she is kind, she will wait for you 
whenever you are ready, 

then she will gather and hold you, 
carry you beyond all that you know, 

to rock on the sure, steady waves 

of deep blue-green peace. 
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Kim Rose Adams - Oyster Shell Landscape - Photograph 
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John Ciminello 


SWAN AND THE MIRROR 


Are you in love with the swan in the mirror, 
the crook-necked reflection 

of someone lost in a fable 

hiding alone in the reeds, hypnotized 

and tufted like an ugly duckling 
transformed into a sign of heaven's way? 


Or are you aggressively monogamous 

until the passing of your mate, 

and like paired swans parting in the clouds, 
the vow, “As above, so below,” is broken, 

so you bust all the mirrors 

and pledge never to be faithful again? 


Or perhaps you spend your days 

mute, without a voice until the moment before death 
when a song like a trumpet blows 

mournful, sounding across the surface of the lake, 
into the night mist and rises toward the 

the mirror of stars in the Northern Cross. 
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Lynn Connor 


KoTarRo’s STONE 


along the dry riverbed of the Kano River, to the sound of cows and horses being 

slaughtered, to the smell of tanning hides. This and the hard labor around the city, 
work no one else would do, was the work of the riverbed people—outcasts who were 
only allowed to live along the river where it sometimes flooded. 


Hv Body aching. Kotaro returned home each night to the huts crowded 


Early each morning Kotaro walked away from the sounds and smells to the foot of the 
mountains where he labored restoring the gardens of the old Daiju-in estate, worn by 
time and destroyed by war. He helped move dirt to reshape the lake shore and the hills, 
removed long dead brush and trees, dug holes to plant new ones, and set large and small 
stones brought from the nearby mountains and streams. 

The stones were the hardest work of all. Each stone had to be set in a certain way. 

‘The stones had fronts and backs—Kotaro had never thought of that. They had a right 
side up. And stones from the rivers belonged by water. Stones from the mountains were 
arranged to suggest a mountain scene. Kotaro watched and wondered, “How did the 
garden designer decide how to place the stones?” 

At night, Kotaro dreamed he was Zen’ami, a riverbed person, who had designed 
gardens, not just worked in them. He chose the stones, grouping them to look like a wa- 
terfall along a mountain path or an island shaped like a tortoise. 

Day by day, month by month, the old estate came to life. Fewer and fewer work-ers 
were needed. Kotaro worried, “What will I do when riverbed workers are no longer 
needed? Will I have to slaughter cows? Tan hides?” 

The last thing to be done was a new garden for the Peaceful Dragon Temple. Ko-taro 
was pleased to be chosen to help do the work. He could stay a little longer in the garden. 

The new garden space was small. The workers leveled the ground—no hills, no 
winding streams or paths. They built a wall enclosing the space. 

“Where are the trees and bushes to plant?” Kotaro wondered. 

None came. Only large stones from the mountains were brought. How strange. The 
garden designer examined all sides of each stone—its color and its shape. Then he chose 
just fifteen. Holes were dug and the stones were planted like trees. 

Small, white stones were brought from the Shirakawa River. Kotaro and the other 
workers spread them evenly across the garden. Then a monk raked straight lines along 
the edges of the garden and curved lines around the stones. The garden was finished. 
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“What a strange garden—just the grays of the stones,” Kotaro thought. Yet, the more 
he looked at it, the more he saw. Gentle ripples around islands in a quiet sea. Mountain 
peaks above soft, white clouds. An ocean of imagination. 

Sadness crept over Kotaro as he looked at the garden one last time, etching it in his 
mind. Now the temple monks would care for the garden and rake the patterns in the 
small, white stones. No longer needed, he would be forgotten. 

Then Kotaro chose his favorite stone and chiseled on its back side the only word he 
knew how to write—his name. The stone would remember him. x 


Note: This story is set in Kyoto, Japan, at the end of the 15th century when the Daiju-in estate 
and its Peaceful Dragon Temple, Roanji, were restored, and the Sand and Stone garden was 
added. The stone with Kotaro written on it is real. There is a second name, Hikojiro, on the 
stone, which is not included in this story. Nothing is known about the two men. Historians 
have speculated that they were riverbed people (kawaramono). Zeniami (1386-1482) 

was a riverbed person who managed to rise above his class and design gardens. The rest is 
imagination. 
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Niccolea M. Nance 


ACROSS INFINITY 


I opened my eyes... 
and found myself staring across infinity 
lifetimes . . . and universes... and ages . . . and dimensions 


looking into the eyes of God and His creation 


being told the secrets of existence in a language without words 
a knowledge inexplicable 
that only my deepest soul understands 


detached from traditions stipulations and limitations 

and yet simultaneously comforted by their familiarity 

carried across eternity zig-zagging and spiraling in a straight line 
wrapped in paradox and oxymoron of etheric and esoteric idiosyncrasies 
blinded by the mundane into a perceived separation from Divinity 


powers that be 
in this realm hoping that the free 
and those who know the truth stay few and far between 


the phrase "I am God" 

to be heard by the masses 

as blasphemous 

not realizing that Creator exists in creation 

and by creation, existence of the Creator is manifest 


beings called "lower" 

know truths without voices 

beings egotistically calling themselves higher 

set into pitfalls of false "choices" 

rigorously regimented by the rigmarole referred to as reality 

the drumbeat of mediocrity of day-to-day drowning out the call of immortality 
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Wayne Downing 
My Last PRAYER 


‘T give you my heart, because weve already shared its passion. I give you the circle of my 
past, because long ago it crossed into yours. And I give you my love, most of all my love, 
because you had it from that ancient age of ours when we were but small, and never knew 
its name. 

“We were borne on the same star, you and I, when the dear winds moved us, and 
cradled our eager souls in the hard arms of the ones we loved. ‘This thing we do represents 
the celebration of our lives, and is a symbol of the bond that comes from a shared spirit. 

‘And so we give ourselves to the keeping of this moment, before and God and within His 
house, if joined or alone, across miles and time, with each other or another, whether love 
lives on or it wearies, with words or without, in life or in memory, in passing or enduring, 
for all time. 

‘Amen.” 
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Melissa Lahti 


CRIMPING 


resh-faced and seeking adventure, 
E: young man named Carroll Beeby 

arrived in Astoria, Oregon, during 
the 1880s from his family’s home in 
Minnesota. Bridget Grant, the owner of a 
local boarding house where he was staying, 
befriended the young man. She told him 
a likely tale about needing to get a man 
aboard the ship, Xenia, just for the night, 
because the man who was supposed to 
board the ship for service hadn't arrived yet. 
She asked Carroll if he would be willing to 
take this man’s place, and when the other 
man arrived the next day, she would send 
him out to replace Carroll. Most likely, she 
offered some monetary incentive or dulled 
his senses with alcohol, because he agreed 
to her plan. The dawning of the morning 
brought with it the distressing realization 
that he had been tricked by the kindly lady. 
He went directly to the captain to relay 
his story; however, the captain refused to 
let him go, saying he had paid Mrs. Grant 
good money for him—so he would just 
have to make the most of it. 

Sadly for Carroll Beeby, he never made 
it off the ship alive. A fellow shanghaied 
victim later wrote to his family describing 
the fateful event of Beeby’s demise. The 
story goes that after being sent up the 
fore-topgallant yard on the morning of 
February 12, 1887, to loosen the sail, he 
missed his hold and fell overboard, never to 


be seen again. Carroll Beeby’s story was like 
countless other young men’s who had been 
shanghaied by crimps during America’s age 
of sail from the 1850s to the early 1900s. 
Bridget Grant, one of the most notorious 
crimps of the era, did her part to solve the 
labor shortage by singlehandedly shaping 
the crimp industry with her perseverance 
and iron will. 

Bridget was born in Ireland in 1831, 
but little to nothing is known about her 
childhood. As a striking young woman 
with flowing black hair and penetrating 
blue eyes, she married an equally handsome 
young fishing skipper named Peter Grant 
in 1845. Together, they operated sailors’ 
boarding houses in several other cities in 
America before coming to Astoria in 1876. 
Soon after moving to Astoria, they bought 
a boarding house at 614 Commercial Street 
where they lived with their nine children. 
At that time, this was located directly on 
Astoria’s waterfront where they also had 
their own dock that housed a woodshed 
directly overhanging the water. Shortly 
after arriving, while sorting fishing gear on 
his dock, Peter became tangled in his nets, 
fell of the dock, and drowned. At forty 
years old, Bridget was now a widow with 
nine children to support. 

Bridget quickly established a reputation 
for having the cleanest boarding house as 
well as serving the best-tasting food to be 
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found in Astoria. She also took advantage 
of the convenient location of her boarding 
house to secretly transport unknowing 
sailors—from the same dock her husband 
had fallen from—out to the waiting ships 
anchored on the river. Being either the first 
port after being out to sea or the last before 
heading out, Astoria seemed to be ideally 
located for this type of business. After long 
voyages at sea, sailors longed for a little 
refreshment and female companionship 
of which Astoria had plenty to offer. 
Many of these sailors could not find it in 
themselves to leave the allure of the city 
and chose instead to not return to the ship, 
even if their service was not finished. It 
was also widely known that the working 
conditions on these sailing ships were less 
than desirable and the wages not worth the 
effort, if they even got paid. This resulted 
in a continual shortage of sailors willing to 
work on sailing ships. From necessity the 
business of crimping was created. In her 
eyes, Bridget was only providing a valuable 
service to the captains of these ships. She 
never lowered herself to use brutality like 
many of the other crimpers in the business. 
She became a wealthy, well-respected lady, 
as well as directly involved in the civic and 
social circles of the city. 

Bridget faced the challenge of raising 
her children with the same determination 
and grit that she used to establish her place 
in the crimping industry. She had never 
learned to read herself, but insisted all of 
her children get an education. She taught 
her children to avoid falling victim to the 
numerous vices that surrounded them 
while growing up and to always stand by 


their word. Her daughters were expected 
to continue their education so they would 
be able to support themselves if need be, 
while her sons were destined to follow in 
her footsteps in the boarding house and 
sailors’ employment agency business— 
crimping. When the two oldest sons, Jack 
and Peter, were ready, she sent them upriver 
to Portland where they immediately set 
about expanding the family business. The 
established community of crimps didn’t 
take kindly to the outsiders invading their 
territory. A war between crimps ensued with 
the disreputable Larry Sullivan and Bunco 
Kelly on one side and the Grant brothers 
on the other. According to multiple witness 
accounts, the Grant brothers’ superior 
fighting skills ended the fight after a short, 
violent street battle. The brothers had also 
proved themselves by their ability to run 
an excellent boarding house as well as fair 
dealings with captains. By defeating the 
Portland crimps, they gained a celebrity 
status that rivaled their mother’s. 

Although Bridget’s desired way of earning 
a living could be argued as immoral by 
some, she made no apologies for the life she 
lived. Even when her children were grown, 
she continued to have a profound influence 
over their lives. She once prevented her son, 
Jack, from marrying an undesirable lady. 
When the husband of one of her daughters 
behaved badly, she personally beat him 
with her own fists then paid extra money 
to speed up the divorce between them. 
When legislation passed in the early 1900s, 
ultimately bringing the crimp industry to a 
standstill, many of her contemporaries were 
indicted for crimes related to crimping, 
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but she never was. That can be attributed 
to her remarkable cunning and ability to 
command an industry dominated by severe, 
uncultured men. At the age of seventy-four, 
Bridget quietly retired to her country farm 
in Youngs River. There her home became 
a sanctuary for old sailors down on their 
luck. Her children continued to visit her at 


the farm, bringing their own children and 
grandchildren with them. Upon her death 
at the age of ninety-two, no mention was 
made of her past business ventures. It seems 
even in death she retained the respect she 
had worked so diligently for during her life, 
perhaps the best legacy she could have left 
the family she loved so dearly. a 
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Roger Hayes - Glitch Abstract - Acrylic on Paper 
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Cameron Pierce 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE 
AQUATIC WORLD 


you eat Dungeness crab from around here, you must face the very real possibility 

that the crab has eaten human flesh. When you eat human flesh, you must face 
the reality that you are a cannibal. But imagine if whenever you ate crab, you made an 
incredible physical transformation—growing claws and a hard shell on your back. Your 
eyes extended out of your skull on thin stalks. You're basically Jeff Goldblum in The Fly. 
Yeah, wow, wouldn't that be something? 


p Vwo weeks is the average time it takes for crabs to devour a human corpse. When 


> 
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Dogfish are neither dogs nor sharks. They are rarely loved and never feared. If you order 
fish and chips in Europe, you are probably eating dogfish imported from America, where 
the bias against dogfish runs so extreme that some fishermen will kill a dogfish on sight 
then throw its corpse into the salty murk. I have spent long nights fantasizing about 
catching dogfish, searching Internet forums for the best recipes and the best techniques, 
but I have never eaten a dogfish. Someday I will eat a dogfish and revise this section of 
the story with the most current information. 
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Once a week or so, I get hard on myself and start feeling low. It’s not work or family that 
gets me down. I start thinking about what I failure I am for not driving out to the beach 
and catching a goddamn skate. What the hell is wrong with me? It’s simple. Drive to the 
beach, bring a big rod with you, cast out some bait, and wait for a giant skate to come 
along and take the bait. Fight the skate for hours, load it into the back of your car, then 
spend a couple more hours at home in the garage, wresting the skin off its wings so you 
can eat them. Skate wings are said to taste like scallops. A shop down on the waterfront 
sells smoked skate wings on a stick. I could eat their skate wing, but I stubbornly want 
my own. I want to taste the sweat, blood, and tears of fighting and killing my own skate, 


then eating it, to say afterward, “Mmm... . tastes just like scallops.” I want to know the 
struggle is real. 


Mee 


The last time I went fishing, I caught a dead perch that got tangled in some fishing line 
attached to a heavy sinker. Nobody had any business fishing the lake with tackle that large, 
but they were doing it and they broke off anyway. The perch was beginning to stink. Schools 
of trout fingerlings tore through the shallows, jumping for insects and flitting like insects 
below the surface. I pointed them out to my daughter and she waved hello to them. My baby 
said hi to the baby trout, like the children of kings meeting innocently before a showdown, 
years later, on a battlefield of blood. Now I must kill the father of those trout before he kills 
me, for the trout in these waters carry swords. They are the reason I sleep with a fishing net 
beside my bed. Being totally serious here, imagine how badass it would be if a murderous 
trout were stalking you in your dreams like Freddie Krueger, but you netted that trout and 
cooked it up, turning the tables, transforming the nightmare on Elm Street into the delicious 
midnight snack on Elm Street. 
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I read a summary of a scientific survey that described the dire effects ocean acidification 
is having on the shell of some type of snail integral to the ocean’s food chain. Lots of 
smaller fish eat these snails, and the smaller fish are in turn eaten by salmon and other 
larger fish. With the snails in decline, the prey fish are thinning out. In turn, coho 
salmon seem to be hunting deeper, putting them in direct competition with chinook 
salmon for an already declining food source. This is all conjecture, but it’s based on the 
limited scientific information available. All I know is that if the oceans die, so will we. 


A cool way to kill yourself would be to overdose on razor clams. Right now, there’s 

a statewide closure due to elevated domoic acid levels. Unlike in more complex 
organisms, domoic acid accumulates in the flesh of the clams, and the side effects are 
dire. It’s basically the bath salts of the sea, and there’s no cure. There’s no effect on 

the flavor though, so you could eat, say, a bunch of deep-fried razor clams every meal 
until you start freaking out, then keep going some more. Eat until you're not yourself 
anymore. Nobody will think you meant to kill yourself. When they finally figure out 
what happened to you, you'll probably even end up on the news. You'll be a case study, 
perhaps even a Darwin Award winner. There is so much upside to killing yourself by 
clam that I am surprised the whole human race has not already done so. It would also 
solve world hunger and overpopulation. We'd be fed, dead, and famous. x 


Illustrations by Kelsi Leer 
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William Chamberlain 


THE ASTEROID 


‘The Earth was split to half-shells 
And foundered in a brine 

Our eyes were drowned in inkwells 
We perished with a whine 


All history, then, was history not 
—No Greece, no Rome, no Britain— 
Every deed was done for naught 

This poem was never written 
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Vicki Lawson - Coming Home - Acrylic on Canvas 
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AN INTERVIEW WITH 


AIDA 
MoraDI 
AHANI 


e first heard of Aida Moradi Ahani’s 
trip to Oysterville, Washington 
through a February 7th article in the 


Chinook Observer. The young Iranian novelist had 
been barred entry to the United States to attend 
a writer’s residency at the Willapa Bay Artist-in- 
Residence due to the brash rollout of the Trump 
Administration's travel ban on January 27, 2017. 

With the help of founder and director of 
Willapa Bay AiR, Cyndy Hayward, Ahani 
had spent more than a year obtaining a visa 
following her acceptance to the program only 
to be turned away days before she was to board 
a plane in Tehran for the Pacific Northwest. 

Ahani was born in Bandaranzali, Iran, in 
1983. She studied electrical engineering at Azad 
University in Tehran, where she still lives, and 
has been publishing stories, novels, and essays 
since 2005. She published a collection of short 
stories The Pin on the Cats Tail in 2011. Her 
début novel, Golfing on the Gunpowder, about 
a girl forced into making black market deals 
for the regime, garnered some international 
attention and she was invited to speak at 
Stanford University. 

Ahani did arrive in Oysterville for her March 
residency once the 9th U.S. Circuit Court of 
Appeals upheld a Seattle federal judge’s order 
to halt the ban. She took time off from revising 
her second novel to speak with RAJZN just days 
before the Trump Administration launched a 
second attempt at a travel ban. 
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RAIN: Tell us a little bit about your first 
novel, Golfing on the Gunpowder. 


It was about sanctions in Iran during [Mah- 
moud] Ahmadinejad’s time. American and 
European governments sanctioned [Iran], 
as you know, and after a while the sanc- 
tions became a big punishment for just 
the people, not for the government, and 
it was a bad idea, and the people were suf- 
fering from sanctions and they were in a 
bad economic situation. After they put up 
the sanctions I don’t think we saw many 
differences [with the Iranian government] 
than we did in the time before sanctions 
because sanctions ruined everything just 
for people and not the government. And it 
was so sad. I was trying to show the truth. 
How some regime people used this for 
taking money, for creating a black market. 
That book—as you know we have some 
censorship in Iran—when that book was 
published everyone was shocked. 





I like the book I am working on now be- 
cause I think that it is more mature and it is 
more about different people in different cul- 
tures. It is so important to me to say, How can 
an American person and an Iranian person re- 
late? How can they have a relationship in love 
or in other ways with some differences about 
politics or something? Maybe they can't. May- 
be they don’t want to care about these differ- 
ences but they have to consider them. Some- 
times they will be affected by these differences. 
In some sensitive moment every person can 
have their point-of-view and in crucial mo- 
ments everybody has their country’s back. 

I remember I was in Italy when Ahmadine- 
jad was in power and a Brazilian person, he 
was so nice, but he told me, “Oh, Iran? Yeah, 
you have a crazy and stupid president.” In 
that moment, I felt I needed to defend my 
country. I wish he could know my people 
because I really, really believe that people are 
so different from the government. 


RAIN: Generally, have you enjoyed meeting 
people during your international travels? 


For me, meeting people in other countries 
has always been so good. I remember when 
I came to America for the first time—the 
last time I was here for six months—every- 
one was so kind and warm to me. I wanted 
to go to New York and some people told 
me, ‘Oh, be careful because people in New 
York are always in a rush and some of them 
are so angry.’ But I was there for six months 
and everyone was so kind to me. I love New 
York. When I was there my friends and 
family wanted to take me around and show 
me the city, but I told them, no, I want to 
discover this town, because the characters 
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in my [new] novel have been left over 
there for ten years so I should discover the 
streets by myself. Every day from noon to 
night I would walk the streets and, for me, 
I was discovering a new place. After three 
months I had lost weight and my friends 
said, ‘Okay, now let us take you someplace 
you haven't seen, but everywhere they 
took me, I had already been there. 


RAIN: So, as you were mentioning, there 
are not a lot of American literary agents 
that deal with Farsi literature? 


Yeah, I am so curious about that. Why 
American agents aren't curious about my 
literature. Not just my literature, but Per- 
sian literature in general, especially the 
young generation. You know, because the 
last generation didn't care about some- 
thing like that, to have a bridge between 
them and other people in different coun- 
tries, but the new generation does [want 
this] and we don't have any connection 
and finding a way is difficult for us. And 
sometimes I say it is a problem with us be- 
cause our last generation didn’t care about 
it and I don’t want the next generation of 
writers to say the same thing about me so 
I wanted to try and do something, maybe 
not for me, but maybe I can find a way for 
the next person, so that the next genera- 
tion can be important. In Iran, we have 
two or three writers from the next genera- 
tion that are so important, so good. 

In the cinema we have Asghar Farhadi 
or Abbas Kiarostami that are so great that 
they are known to American people and 
people all across the world. In theater we 
have internationally known people. In 


music and painting. But it’s weird that 
we don’ have any bridge with literature 
with the Americans. My people know 
your culture from your books and your 
movies. Because American books, Ameri- 
can fiction is translated into Farsi and we 
have read many of your books, even new 
books. I don’t why my publisher doesn’t 
partner with an American publisher. 


RAIN: Is one of the reasons you wanted to 
come back to the United States because you 
are writing about characters in America? 


When I got close to the end of this novel, 
I thought I needed space for myself to 
finish it. I hadn’t tried a residency and I 
wanted to try it. I started to search about 
it and the first pages I found on the inter- 
net listed the ten best residencies in Amer- 
ica and the first one was Willapa Bay AiR. 
So I filled out the form and I just threw 
in the work and said, ‘Okay, forget it, 
because I didn’t have any hope about it. 
After awhile I got an email from Willapa 
Bay AiR that said, “We saw your work and 
it is amazing and we want to invite you.’ 
And, you know, I was shocked. It was one 
of the great days of my life. 

It was before the election and after one 
or two weeks [owner Cyndy Hayward 
and manager Jeff McMahon] helped me 
get interview time in the American Em- 
bassy in the United Arab Emirates, you 
know, because the Americans don’t have 
an embassy in Tehran. Many Iranians 
have to spend a lot of money and time 
to get to Dubai and end up waiting for 
two or three months for just interview 
time. Most of them end up rejected by the 
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American Embassy in interviews. Many 
of them want to see their children, their 
parents—I think it’s not very fair for Ira- 
nians. Europeans don’t have to pass this 
process and they can get visas very easily. 
I don't know what the solution is for it, 
but I think it’s not fair to Iranian people. 

I saw one of them waiting with a child 
who was a patient, who was sick. Even 
they were lucky because so many people 
are turned away. This was before Trump. I 
started [the visa process] before New Year's. 


RAIN: So around the beginning of 2016? 
Like December 2015? 


Yeah. 


RAIN: Well, that’s a long process to go 
through. And so when you first crossed 
our radar it was because of the travel ban 
which happened in February of 2017. 
Where were you when you heard that 
your visa was not going to be honored? 


The first time? Every day I checked for some 
notification. I checked the news and they 
said something about “Irump bans...’ and 
I was shocked. I can understand that there 
are some security things, but not like that. 
You know, I didn’t care about myself, but I 
felt so sorry for some of my people because 
they needed their parents, their children, 
and medical [treatment]. My people were 
suffering because of medical sanctions and 
sanctions on something like that, on medi- 
cal [supplies], it doesn’t make sense. It’s not 
good for the Europeans’ and the Ameri- 
cans’ story. We should consider the people 
when we make rules on things like that. 


RAIN: Trump has a new travel ban that’s 
going to start in two or three days. 
They've changed a few things. So, tech- 
nically, you would be allowed into the 
country because you had a pre-existing 
visa, but another Iranian novelist, who 
was just starting the application process 
right now, would not be allowed into the 
country. How does this make you feel? 


Sometimes I feel like I came here and if 
people can stop this ban again I would be 
so happy. As you saw some people who 
really need to be here, they can’t be. I can 
understand putting some rules in place 
in the right way. But with this, they have 
omitted some countries and kept other 
countries. It’s an old idea about every 
country, and I mean every country— 
its stupid. Iran, Syria, every country. It 
doesn’t make sense and everybody knows 
that. Sometimes I feel shame because I 
think maybe I shouldn't have come here. 
Because it’s about my people. When I 
hear something from this man about my 
country sometimes I think he doesn't 
know anything about us, or any country. 

I hope the American people can stop 
him. You know, I’m sure—it’s not just 
hope—I’m sure the people can stop him 
because the American people are so dif- 
ferent from the new government and they 
know what is going on. They know it is 
not fair and that makes me happy. 


RAIN: What is one thing you would 
like the American people to understand 
about Iranian culture? 


I wish the American people understood 
more about my language and the art and 
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history of my culture because we have a 
great history. We have a big history. People 
think that [during the 1979 Iranian Revolu- 
tion] all of these people came in and said, 
‘Okay, music and dance and everything in 
your country is banned.’ But the people 
didn’t care. People don't know that we still 
have them. We have dance. We have music. 
Persian dance, Persian music, Persian art. I 
wish the American people knew about them 
more. When I am talking about literature 
as a bridge, the novel, fiction, it is so good 
for learning a culture. For me, I knew New 
York before I visited that city—through 
[E.L.] Doctorow, through Woody Allen. 


RAIN: Tell us a bit about your new novel. 


I am working on my second draft and the 
second draft is kind of my final draft. It 
is so important to me that [Willapa Bay 
AiR] gives me the opportunity to work 
on it and I hope I can finish it by the end 
of March when I finish my residence. I’m 
also working on a summary that I can 
send to some [U.S.] publishers. What I 
can tell you about my novel is that it is 
about revenge and forgiveness. People in 
our world are so engaged with these two 
concepts. They don’t know when they will 
get revenge or sometimes be forgiven. And 
sometimes with forgiveness we are actually 
seeking revenge against the other person 
or even ourselves. Of course, it’s better to 
choose forgiveness because we are human 
and we need to for ourselves. This novel 
helped me find a way to be more patient 
about many things. It’s like a lesson for 
me. It’s like my novel is teaching me and I 





am learning from it. x 
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Martha Clarkson 
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Robert Michael Pyle 


THE CuBA 
POEMS 


I 
ABANDONED IN HAVANA 


Nothing since that empanada at the airport 
but a couple of beers. So when seven o'clock comes 
and nobody shows up for dinner, I step out 

to forage on my own. Cuba is new, 

my Spanish sucks, and I am none too sure. 
But somehow I find the porch of El Presidente, 
a Carib fish filet, an Argentinian Carmeniere, 
as the old Dodges and DeSotos rumble past 
and the pretty women blow by on the cool breeze 
in the palms. A young man places a helmet 

on his girlfriend's head, they mount a motorbike. 
Kids gather on the sidewalk for the hotel's wi-fi. 
Fidel was buried yesterday, so after nine days of silence 
the music starts again tonight. Down the veranda 
a four-woman band—singer in white, plus maracas, 
congas, electric bass, and acoustic flute—blazes 
through a tight Cubana set. A shot of Cuban rum 
has landed in my hand. I guess I'll make it 





through my abandonment, after all. 
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II 
ON THE MALECON 


After the day, after a nap, after rum at sunset, I walk 

down to the Bay, the long seawall called the Malecon. Turn 

south toward the river. Along the Malecon lovers caress, 

runners sweat, yogis stretch. Fishermen cast out, some with poles, 
some just spools. A boy shows me the sea-perch he's just pulled in. 
Waves slap over coral to the seawall on my right, make 

the sidewalk green and slick with algae. Fumes slap 

from the other side, sea of traffic where schools of green 

'54 Fords and blue '49 Chevys tool the broad four-lane. 

Busking guitarreros and prostitutes troll for customers, 

languid boys with cell phones, girls arm-in-arm in short shorts 
and bright skirts. A plastic bag, blown up with sea breeze, 


races me all along the Malecon to the Rio Almendares. 


III 
OFF THE MALECON 


The dark neighborhoods are quiet but 

for soft voices of children in the streets. 
Doors open, bare-chested men before TVs, 
women talking like soft birds in the night. 
In a little corner bakery I buy a sticky bun 
for a peso. A black woman buying bread says 
"You should stay here in Havana!" and 

the white baker nods his agreement." Here," 


she says, "there is no color." 
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IV 
THE Cats OF HAVANA 


are black and white. Okay, a few gingers and tabbies, 
a calico or two. But on the whole, black and white. Also 


many are polydactyl, like Hemingway's cats in Key West. 


It is said the cats of Cuba disappeared into cooking pots 
after the collapse of the Soviet Union, when hunger hit 


the country hard. But now they're back. It is said 


that all sorts of changes are coming, now that the U.S.A. 
is back too. Will yanqui dollars improve lives here? 

Or just make the rich richer? Will this invasion work, 
where the Bay of Pigs failed? Everyone wonders 


what's to come. 


Meanwhile, the cats of Havana carry on 


their nightly prowl. 


V 
The Bats of Havana 


Whisk past my shoulder 
leaving echoes 


of ink and gauze. 
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VI 
THE Tour 


David takes me on a long and arduous walk 
through the streets of Central to the Old Town. 

On the way, the university. A young man approaches, 
tells us he is Ivan, a student. Leads us on a tour 
through backstreets. "Here is Fidel's house as a student!" 
"Here is the bar where Fidel and Che plotted and drank— 
at that very table!" "We should drink here too!" So we do— 
to the Revolucionarias, to us, to Cuba y U.S.A—on us. 
Afterward David tells me that Ivan was no student, 
and we were taken for a ride. Those shrines? Who knows. 
No matter. I've been taken for worse of a fool 
before. It was cheap, an experience, a story to tell; 
and Ivan ate well that night. Later, our friends recount 
meeting two professors at the university, 


who took them onatour.... 
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VII 
SITTING IN THE STUDY CARREL 


in Antonio Nufez Jiménez Foundation for Man and Nature. 
Nufiez Jiménez, the great geographer, fought with Che, 

had Fidel's lifelong friendship. These eight carrels came 

from Castro's old college. Pink silk upholstered chairs, 
glass-topped, brass-lit, slanted mahogany writing desks. 
Theses, manuscripts, and books fill tall shelves all ‘round. 
Soft murmurs of scholars and poets through sliding doors. 
How I would love to write more than these few lines here. 


Oh! WHAT I would write here! 


VIII 
AMONG THE WRITERS 


Cuban and American writers sit down together 

in two facing rows of square tables, each a display 

case of fossils, formations, minerals, medals, 

regalia, and souvenirs of La Revolucién. Tall shelves 

hold Nufiez Jiménez's manuscripts on one side, 

his bound books of photographs on the other. 

Che, Fidel, and their comrades-in-arms peer 

from framed black-and-white pictures on both walls. 

We take turns reading our poems and papers up front. 
Armando MC's, comments on each one, the way they do 
here. The poems go mostly in their own language, 

taken for their rhythm and flow. Luis translates lucidly, but 


a long paper on gender in Cuban fairy tales is a challenge. 
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To be honest, we all find it a challenge, in either language. 
But then, from between all the lines of arid scholarship, 
comes this: 

"T used to live in a pumpkin, inside a pumpkin patch." 
And this: 

"Make your baskets, 

fill them up with butterflies and fireflies, 

wait for me, and we will make a good party." 


And, frankly? I would have come to Cuba just for that. 


IX 
AT THE WRITERS' UNION 
(La UNION DE ESCRITORES Y ARTISTAS DE CUBA) 


We yanqui poets and scholars are invited 
to a reception for a famous photographer, 
a rare honor for outsiders. Our gifts of books 


for the library are received without fanfare. 


After the honoree speaks, wine is served. Look 
around for someone I can speak with, pounce 

on the owner of the only voice I savvy. 

Leonardo, professor of English, is here 

with his niece Yurisan and nephew Evelio. 

Leonardo strongly resembles Barack Obama. 

"Did you suffer any cases of mistaken identity," I ask, 
"during the president's recent visit to Cuba?" "Only 


once," he says. "It was the Belgian Ambassador." 
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xX 
IN THE BOTANIC GARDEN 
(QUINTA DE Los MOLINOS) 


On the bus to La Quinta de los Molinos, Luis talks 

about the Rolling Stones. Their free concert 

in Havana, he says, was the highlight of his life 

so far. I tell him about Seattle in '94 and '05. 

But now we are here. Marisela and Danielle guide 

us through the Eco-Park, show us Bahaman swallowtails, 
monarchs, and zebras in the Mariposario. Outside, 

rusty bumblebees visit lilies, scarlet dragonflies skim 


the koi pond, red-legged thrushes work the greenery. 


When the rest leave for a hot walk through Havana Vieja, 

I stay behind where gulf fritillaries and Baracoa skippers 
haunt weedy corners. Later, forage smoky streets for lunch, 
smuggle two baby bananas and a beer back into the garden. 
On a bench beneath a bower, a nest above my head, cooled 
by a breeze off the dragonfly pond, two more hours to explore 
this oasis in the teeming city before I catch an old car back— 


in this place of notorious poverty, why do I feel so rich? 
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Jerry Ostermiller 


DIvING CosTA RICA 


or almost an hour I sit with my back 
H: the wind, listening to the slow 

drone of the almost-synchronized 
twin engines of our forty-seven-foot 
dive boat as it plows out into the Pacific 
Ocean off northwest Costa Rica’s Nicoya 
Peninsula. 

This is the first time my wife Lynne and 
I have been separated on this trip, but 
she has no interest in scuba diving, and 
spending hours aboard a small boat on 
the open sea is not her idea of having fun. 
At last we anchor amid a cluster of small, 
rocky, jungle-covered islands. I am amazed 
to hear howler monkeys defending their 
territories in the forest canopy so far from 
the mainland, and as I gear up, I wonder 
how they got here. 

With a giant step off the stern I plunge 
into the water and bob to the surface to 
recheck my outfit and give the universal 
hand signal that everything is okay to the 
boat crew. Having bought new dive gear 
in the U.S. before this trip, I could only 
guess how much weight I needed to put 
in my integrated buoyancy compensator. 
However, fifteen years of experience 
makes for good guessing and as I empty 
the air from my vest I look through my 
facemask and see the water level exactly 
where it should be. 

Perfect buoyancy, and am_ pleased 
that I anticipated the proper weight to 


compensate my new, light, tropical wet 
suit. 

With relaxed smoothness I tuck my 
head down, lift my legs high into the air, 
arch my back, and like a whale sounding 
with its tail flukes reaching for the sky, I 
glide effortlessly down into the depths. 
Diving for me is a religious experience. 
It is what Zen must feel like, and as with 
the very best things in life, the experience 
is virtually spiritual when relaxed skill 
replaces forced muscle action and one is 
tuned to the subtleties of the art. 

The bottom begins to appear now 
and glancing at my dive computer I set 
up to level off at fifty-five feet. A small, 
delicate, timed burst of air into my 
buoyancy compensator and I am perfectly 
neutralized. I am a great neoprene-covered 
zeppelin, floating perfectly at my chosen 
altitude, neither sinking nor rising, and I 
savor the wonderful feeling of near total 
weightlessness. 

I am surrounded by uncountable fish 
of an amazing variety of size, shape, and 
color. Most are some form of puffer or 
boxfish, but there are also beautiful, fully 
transparent, four-foot-long trumpet fish 
effortlessly moving about their business 
through the thousands of Jacks and 
schools of others I have no names for. 

I hang motionless, my eyes just six 
inches away from the eyes of a delicate 
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orange-colored seahorse the length of my 
index finger. Its tail is wrapped around a 
small rock anchor and it is studying me 
while I contemplate it. We are sharing 
each other and only the calm, even pace 
of my bubbles interrupts the solitude of 
our moment. 

Then, out of the corner of my eye, I 
perceive movement. More a perception 
than something visual, nevertheless I 
slowly scan all around me, as somehow I 
feel that now it is I who is being watched. 
Then I see them, first one, then two, and 
now three large grey animals the shape 
of WWII torpedoes. They are gliding 
effortlessly in a slow circle, narrowing 
now to about twenty-five or thirty feet 
from me. The sharks move ever so slowly 
closer to me until I can see their eyes, and 
they are clearly checking me out. They 
are as beautiful and mesmerizing as any 
animal I have ever seen. And I am struck 
by their perfection. 


Bed 
v 


Diving in Costa Rica is a unique 
experience. I like the mood of the place 
and the friendly, laid back lifestyle. 
Sipping a cup of freshly made Costa 
Rican coffee in the warm morning sun, 
I am enjoying a visit with Brenda Van 
Gestel, the owner of Rich Coast Diving 
in Playa del Coco. 

Brenda, swinging leisurely in her 
favorite hammock chair, is sharing her 
perspectives about diving, IDC training, 
the philosophy of her business and of life 
itself. She talks to me as if I were an old 


friend and not a walk-in customer. Our 
conversations are punctuated by a member 
of her staff working his way through a 
cubic yard of freshly cast five pound lead 
weights, stamping identification letters 
into their soft, silvery castings with an 
old claw hammer. Occasionally swearing 
when he misses the die and hits his hand, 
I don't know whether to laugh or jump in 
and show him an easier way, but I choose 
to politely ignore the distraction. 

Sitting next to him is a young and 
enthusiastic “Dive Master in Training.” 
She is multi-tasking, studying for her next 
professional exam and_ simultaneously 
sharing her story with us about setting 
aside college following a winter vacation 
to this small tropical country connecting 
North and South America. Glad to trade 
the winter snow drifts of Canada for a 
life of adventure working in the dive 
shop, her story of escape to mild and 
accepting Costa Rica is common here, as 
I met a half dozen young, and I'll admit, 
“fetching,” women who came from such 
faraway places as Italy, the U.K., Sweden, 
and Holland, each with their own stories 
of falling in love. Their obsession however, 
is not young men, but world-class scuba 
diving. 

They have journeyed all over the world, 
working and diving in Asia, the Middle 
East, Africa, and now find themselves 
modestly but comfortably employed, 
taking tourist divers adventuring under 
the warm blue waters of Meso America. 

Brenda, after an enjoyable half hour 
of casual conversation, agrees to take 
me on as her only student for a PADI 
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“Project Awareness” class. I want to 
learn about Costa Rica’s underwater 
environment while here, and her passion 
for environmentalism intrigues me. Now 
as my instructor, we talk about everything: 
the tides, the continental plates, the hydro- 
cycle, anything and everything that makes 
the planet go is woven into the fabric of 
her vision. “It is all interconnected,” she 
says with grand hand gestures revealing 
the depth of her feelings, and in just 
three hours we finish with the official 
course work. But Brenda saves her best 
presentation for last, and with genuine 
passion she begins to tell me about her 
sharks. She shares everything she knows 
about these animals, and I stand in awe at 
how much she cares about them. 

I feel her sadness as she describes the 
bad rap these creatures have been given, 
and her anger regarding the carnage 
they endure from human ignorance and 
selfishness, but she also shares the joy she 
has found in her work as an activist to 
protect them. 

I marvel at her devotion toward these 
threatened, yet threatening magical 
creatures, and her vision reminds me of 
our Native Americans in the Western U.S., 
where coyotes and ravens are also viewed as 
magical tricksters who live on the margins 
of human consciousness, to both amaze 
and sometimes worry our imaginations 
with their opportunistic and scavenging 
cleverness. Surely then, sharks must be 
the “symbolic magical transformers” of 
the peoples of the seas. No wonder she 
has such passion and fascination for these 
elusive, and enigmatic creatures. 


By 
. 


I see the sharks clearly now, and recognizing 
the significance in the absence of pigment 
in the tips of their fins, my mind replays 
the reassuring voice of Brenda telling me all 
about these particular animals. “They are 
Triaenodon obesus, white tip reef sharks, not 
to be confused by the more dangerous pelagic 
white tips of the deeper waters,” she said. 

The sharks, who are checking me out, 
are simply wondering what odd, bubble- 
making thing from outer space has 
entered unannounced into their living 
rooms. These guys feed at night on small 
critters, and like the dogs in our suburban 
neighborhoods, are not a threat unless 
abused or approached suddenly and 
without decent manners. 

But again I see movement to my left 
and above me, a large spotted ray, no... 
two rays, and then five, now maybe eight 
forming a squadron in flight. Their beautiful 
fawn-spotted backs are three or four feet 
across, and they are circling around, flying 
in formation. I have totally forgotten about 
the sharks and am kicking gently up into 
their world, hoping I can join them on their 
rounds to become one of them for just a 
few magical moments, and I desire only to 
see firsthand what they are all about. They 
sail effortlessly, but frustratingly, just out 
of reach and then, just as quickly as they 
appeared, they are gone. 

I check my dive computer and realize 
I must begin my slow ascent upward and 
away from these beauties and return to 
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the boat. Where has all the time gone? It 
seems like I just entered the water, but my 
instruments say otherwise. Thirty minutes 
have passed and it is time to slowly swim 
upward. 

I make it a game, challenging myself 
to ascend ever so slowly, allowing the 
nitrogen in my system to be exhaled as 
I make my way up towards the silvery, 
undulating surface where the other world 
breaths without thinking. Now, hanging 
motionless on the anchor line at two 
fathoms for a five minute safety stop, I 
think about all I have just experienced, and 
ponder what it means and wish I could find 


the words to explain this experience to the 
non-diver. But ocean diving is a personal 
and intimate experience, within a limitless 
and very intimate personal universe. 

I convince myself now that leaving the 
waters of this small tropical island is okay 
as I have yet another day, and another, and 
another day again, to enjoy this coast of 
riches, with its friendly smiles and warm 
beaches. And besides, there is one thing 
better than diving; sharing happy hour with 
Lynne, holding hands as we walk along the 
beach, watching the perfect sunset, and 
letting the warm surf envelop our legs to 
feel the ocean breathe. x 
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Nice, Heints - Kristin & Nancy - Pisa, Italy - CCC Adventure Club Montreal, Canada - Duty 
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Figueres, Spain - Dali Museum 





IN JUNE 2016, CCC FACULTY NANCY 
COOK AND KRISTIN SHAUCK PARTNERED 
WITH EDUCATION FIRST STUDY TOURS 
TO LEAD A CCC ADVENTURE CLUB TRIP 
FROM BARCELONA, SPAIN TO FLORENCE, 
ITALY. THIS COLLABORATIVE JOURNAL 
SPREAD WAS CREATED ON THE BUS——ON 
A VERY WINDY ROAD WITH LOTS OF 
TUNNELS——ENROUTE TO CINQUE TERRE 
AFTER EXPERIENCING THE PICASSO 
MUSEUM AT ANTIBES. PERHAPS FORTY 
PENS TOUCHED THE PAGE, INCLUDING 
CCC ART STUDENTS TERESA KEIPPELA, 
NORA KOCH, TIMOTHY LIDDIARD, 
ANNETTE BUTLER, AND AMELIA POTTS. 





Pisa, Italy - Leaning Tower of Nancy 
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Bill Dodge - A Papal Visit - Acrylic on Canvas 
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Hunter Krause 


IN THE PactFIC NORTHWEST 


gathering mushrooms in monsoon rainfall 
resting on a toadstool on my side wing 
heavy droplets falling from trees so tall 
smash upon my head in a fairy ring 


boughs thrown in the mines crystallize with salt 
they are not the king's scepter of my home 
Stendhal syndrome when I reach Seattle 

my own journey from Bologna to Rome 


the world's spinal cord is like a rag-doll 
given to us as our very first toy 

and our first mirror was a waterfall 

we can see our responsibility 


old towns driven by dope and alcohol 
learned to walk before they ever should crawl 
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Wayne Downing 


A Lone Roapb 


without a home he could reach for the truth; perhaps he would be less 
desperate; perhaps he would always be lost. 

In a clear new morning I look to the far sky; I see the creamy haze of foothills 
running broken toothed like an old fence. And they look pink at dawn, and purple 
and yellow and red, and from the first moment I see them, I have to find out why. 

So I followed the clouds, my four wheels spinning beneath my fast foot; and I 
wanted to chase colors, because that’s what you do when you need to run, you go 
looking for loud things, for things that cannot hide what they are, that don’t take lots 
of words to understand. 

Heading out at dawn I slide onto the interstate with the big boxed diesel rigs; the 
black colored, slithering highwaymen; empty creeping stragglers in the their bent 
boweled motor hotels; musk reeking darkmen in mist-covered limousines, shaded 
windows rolled tight against the day; all the flashing street bums with car keys, 
anxious old men with full zippers; every silk scarved Texas whoremonger, every 
fading, festering male ego, each with a face to hide and a need, like me, to get away. 

I am one of them. I too am looking for . . . something . . . looking away, towards 
the mountains and into the sun, looking for a tower unto Heaven, something that 
will show me what a man should do, something to stop all this crying, all this 
emptiness, all this pounding despair. 

I can’t tell you what it is I feel about the highway, except that the length of the road 
is the distance from a man’s head to his gut. To say you don't follow the road is like 
saying you don't mind the touch of a scarlet woman with skin like silk and eyes like 
the planets. To be near the road—and not on it—is to sleep away from your desire. 

And so the only good mind for the road is to let it take you, open choked and full 
tilt throttle. It will stroke you if you drive fast enough—and make enough noise; 
it will save you if you can’t bear to stop. The road is home to the great mysterious 
stranger; you dont have to answer to God if you can find a way to keep running; the 
devil can keep up—he’ll run alongside—but run out of gas and you'll be just fine. 

And if you break down on the road, if your car stops before the end, before you 
can get to the next safe place, then it all comes apart. Then the road is like a bored 
lover, like a red dress and an empty wallet. 

I’m almost young again. Every bend in the road, every sweeping turn and sharp- 


r Where is nothing that lives so long in a man as his desire to run away. Perhaps 
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pitched rise shows me something new. I can’t remember what season it is but there’s color 
everywhere, shouting at me for attention. The river is filled with shrill lust and red rage, 
and it eyes me for a wild ride. The slant of the hills lounges full in new green, teasing me 
with a mystery beneath the trees. The sky is open blue, it begs me to lay bare free and 
defiant. 

You can’t move in this country without being seduced. 

But it’s the road I want, black snake lady that it is, the smell of hot tar rising like sweet 
devil's scent, pinning me down like a Cadillac woman. I like the lure of the white line, I 
like how it lets me be mindless, I can see why squirrels go there to die; they're right, you 
know, it is something to eat—and a place to play. I think I’ll stay here a long time. x 





Kim Rose Adams - Skeleton Tree - Photograph 
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Reed Clarke 


WAKING 


Last night I dreamt 

I understood the song 

the sea has forever 

and forever been singing 

to the shore, 

but this morning 

I could remember nothing 
when I stretched out my hand 
half-asleep and happy 

as you lifted it to your lips. 


WAITING 


I watched the shadow 
climb the wall behind 
our neglected garden 

as tea cooled 

in mismatched cups. 
You were right, 

I never understood 
what kept you locked 
behind a faraway look. 
Who lives there? 

I wondered and waited 
for the light 

to resurface in your face. 
Is it worth it for today, 
knowing only the crimes 
of my own heart? 
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THE CRASH 


Whose world isn’t blind; 

whose money doesn't pound 

on their bony chest every day 

with its sharp finger until 

it all starts to become clear? 

‘The largest lies always promise to fit 
like the wedding dress you dream of, 
and the hired help’s second language 
is a semi-transparent politeness, 

a skill, you now understand, 

they've been practicing 

as if their lives depend on it. 
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Alyssa Graybeal 


Hateway Hor SpRINGS 


I saw pristine pools filled with magical 

minerals that could heal all ailments, if 
only I was willing to blaze a trail through 
dense backwoods to get to them. The hot 
springs we sought would be like a spa, 
only instead of smelling like a heady mix 
of essential oils and petrochemical beauty 
products, we would inhale deeply of fresh 
pine and damp leaves. Instead of wearing 
fluffy acrylic slippers, we would walk 
barefoot over glistening rocks. And instead 
of being ushered by polished employees 
into private rooms, we would soak in the 
majestic privacy of the entire forest. The 
water would be held lovingly by rocks 
deposited in perfect hot tub formation 
by receding glaciers. Or perhaps a group 
of meditative, bearded gentlemen in tie- 
dyed t-shirts had crafted an accessible, 
rock-lined oasis to facilitate wanderers’ 
enjoyment of the Kootenay Rockies. This 
fantasy got its reality check in the fall 
of 2005, a few months after I married 
my now ex-wife, Kat. We didn’t go on a 
honeymoon—instead of baking in the 
sun at a tropical resort or making harried 
rounds through the great cities of Europe, 
we decamped for an entire year to a small, 
wood stove-heated cabin twenty minutes 
outside of the small town of Nelson, 
British Columbia. We were avoiders 
of attention and lovers of wildcrafting, 


[= a hot springs fantasy. In my mind, 


pure-hearted granola dykes freed from 
the big city confines of Montreal, where 
wed met and completed undergraduate 
degrees that prepared us perfectly for 
post-graduation aimlessness. During that 
year, while she took skilled-trades courses 
and worked as a laborer on a construction 
site, I was in limbo with Immigration 
Canada, which meant I both didn’t have 
a work visa and wasn't allowed to leave 
the country, because they might not let 
me back in, despite my being closer to 
family in Portland, Oregon than I'd been 
for five years. I entertained myself during 
long winter days by stoking the wood 
stove and teaching myself to knit. In the 
evenings, Kat whittled blocks of pine off- 
cuts from her worksite into linked wooden 
chains. In short, we were living the life. 
To make our situation even more idyllic, 
while our landlord was off volunteering 
in Africa, we'd temporarily inherited a 
loving German shepherd named Shyla 
and an affectionate long-haired cat named 
Mittens who peed in the shower. Because 
Shyla needed her daily walks, we explored 
many new hiking trails, both official and 
unofficial, so after only a short few months 
we fancied ourselves locals, at least in 
terms of geographic knowledge. The only 
downside to the cabin was it didn’t have 
a bathtub, which I missed intensely. So it 
was only logical that seeking out remote 
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hot springs would make its way into our 
plans. 

Our official sources of information on 
these particular hot springs were a thirty- 
year-old guidebook from the public 
library, whose pages were faded and 
spine cracked by generations of secret- 
seekers, and a woman with dreadlocks 
and crocheted headbands who worked at 
the Dominion Café and served our lattes 
along with confident yet vague directions 
that seemed so clear we didn’t even feel 
the need to write them down. We were 
sure that finding them would be simple. 
What we wanted would simply come 
to us through the laws of attraction, the 
workings of which were only just being 
revealed to us. For example, when we'd 
first arrived in town, our landlord directed 
us to the nearest grocery store by saying, 
“Just follow the flow of traffic.” This 
technique had been surprisingly effective. 
Likewise, we were told the crystals in the 
mountains could direct us like homing 
beacons, if only we were attuned to them. 
So we told ourselves to trust the crystals. 
To have done otherwise would have been 
a spiritual failure. 


By 
v 


On the appointed October day, it 
was raining. We'll call it a drizzle, but 
it looked like it had no intention of 
burning off. Because I had grown up 
in the Pacific Northwest, I felt immune 
to the rain. I loved its sound; its smell; 
how it took the harsh, exposing glare out 
of the sky; and how it encouraged the 


meltable, sugar-cube people to stay inside 
their homes, leaving the streets quiet. 
Truthfully, though, I mostly loved the 
rain for keeping me inside as well. I didn’t 
relish soaked denim as much as I did being 
curled up in a chair with a book and a pot 
of tea, ideally with a cat in my lap. If it 
was raining while I did so, gazing out the 
window would wash me clean of any guilt 
from not leaving the house or interacting 
with humankind. The rain facilitated my 
introverted dreamland. So perhaps in my 
decidedly pro-rain stance, I had let it slip 
from my mind that hiking in heavy rain 
is not very pleasant, no matter how poetic 
it sounds. 

I packed a bag with bath towels and 
changes of clothes, as well as water and 
snacks. Much to her chagrin, Shyla, our 
canine trailblazer, was left at home in a 
miraculous gift of foresight on our parts. 
We thought four-plus hours in the car 
might be too much for her, despite the 
reward of a walk, and we also worried 
she might want to join us in the pool, 
which would have spoiled the romantic 
effect. We set off pre-seeped in the spirit 
of adventure. My intuition, which had 
been honed by two months of drinking 
the water, told me the rain would clear 
and wed be guaranteed the reward of a 
luxurious soak under the soft, feathery 
fronds of old growth red cedars. 

Kat drove up Hwy 6, through the 
Slocan Valley to Nakusp, while I watched 
the rain increase in direct proportion to 
how far we'd travelled from the cabin. 
Watching the drops on the window shield 
was so hypnotic it was only when Kat 
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pulled off onto an unmarked logging road 
that I snapped to and realized we would 
soon have to get out of the car. 

“Do you think this is the right road?” 

Kat didn’t answer, her knuckles white 
on the steering wheel as we fell in and out 
of large potholes. I knew she was tense not 
only because of the driving conditions but 
because of her well-stated distrust of that 
dense, seemingly impenetrable forest. 

“She said it would be halfway,” I said, 
referring to our knowledgeable barista, 
trying to reassure my creeped-out wife 
about our safety. 

I cant remember now’ which 
inconspicuous landmark was supposed to 
confirm we were on the right track. It was 
probably a faded wooden sign, a bright 
orange tie of surveyor’s flagging tape, or 
a fallen tree, all of which, in retrospect, 
were likely to have been along whichever 
unmaintained logging road we happened 
to choose. Luckily, we knew the road 
we were looking for was in between one 
kilometer marker and another, so at least 
we were in the general vicinity. 

Distance seemed to be the official 
nomenclature of the area. Places were 
officially known as Three Mile and Six 
Mile, according to their distance from 
town. Even though by 2005 Canada had 
been switched over to the Metric System 
for decades, no one seemed inclined to 
rename Three Mile to Four-point-eight 
Kilometers, which doesn’t have the same 
ring to it. In any case, we'd arrived at our 
distance-based, in-between, no-man’s 
land. 

The logging road was carved into the 


side of the mountain, most of which 
was obscured by fog, and we drove 
excruciatingly slow because of the 
potholes, which was seeping something 
of the adventurous spirit out of the day. A 
clear trail marker never materialized, and 
after Kat finally stopped the car, it took 
a while for it to sink in that we were no 
longer moving. All I knew was we had to 
go downhill, because the hot springs were 
beside the river. 

“Do you want a granola bar first?” I 
asked. 

Kat declined. She looked as if shed 
lost her appetite; unfortunately for her, 
she wouldn't be regaining her color for a 
while, given what I asked her next. When 
I reached into the backseat to retrieve the 
supplies, I didn’t see the backpack on the 
floor behind the driver’s seat. Then I didn’t 
see it on the floor behind the passenger’s 
seat. And then I didn’t see it on the entire 
empty expanse of the backseat itself. 

There had to be an explanation. For 
unknown reasons, Kat must have loaded 
the bag into the cargo space at the back of 
our station wagon. I crawled back, sure it 
would be there. But it wasn't. 

“Kat,” I began. “Where'd you put the 
backpack?” 

She turned to look at me. “I thought you 
packed it.” 

“But you were supposed to bring it to 
the car!” 

Her eyes grew wide, and she almost 
laughed. “But I thought you brought it to 
the car!” 

I didn’t see the humor and started to 
become frantic, rubbing my face with both 
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hands. “But we can't drive home in wet 
clothes. We'll get hypothermia!” 

I closed my eyes and tried to will us back 
in time to when we were leaving the cabin 
and made sure we'd put our dry clothes, 
warm towels, and life-sustaining snacks 
and water in the car. When that didn’t 
work, I forced us into my plan B. 

“Okay, here’s what we're gonna do. We'll 
walk down in our underwear, t-shirts, and 
shoes and leave our jeans, hoodies, and 
socks in the car. Then we'll have something 
warm to change into when we get back.” 

I paused to make room for her 
enthusiastic agreement. When it didn’t 
come, I continued. 

“We'll be cold on the way down but 
fine on the way back, because we'll be all 
warmed up from the hot spring!” I started 
unzipping my hoodie. “Ready?” 

Kat remained silent. She was probably 
contemplating how much nicer it would 
have been if she had stayed home to 
whittle next to the dry heat of the wood 
stove. But, perhaps due to the crazed 
expression on my face, any reluctance she 
might have had remained unvoiced. 

We stripped and folded our outer 
clothes, stalling the inevitable moment of 
stepping out of the car. When we finally 
did, my first surprise was how quickly 
white underwear becomes transparent 
in the rain. My second surprise was how 
quickly the tops of my thighs turned 
purple from the cold shock of exposure. I 
hopped around to keep the blood flowing. 

As we headed downhill, tree branches 
acted like gutter downspouts to funnel 
streams of water onto our heads. The rain 


had turned the entire slope into a muddy 
waterfall. It was a wonder the ferns and 
moss had managed to stay in place at 
all, rather than long ago having been 
washed into the river; as I contemplated 
the magical power of roots, my sockless 
feet turned numb in sodden sneakers. I 
also silenced the small voice in my head 
sounding alarm bells and, instead, told 
myself we were having a true adventure, 
risk included, which would all be worth it 
once we got there. 

At first we got lucky, because we hadn't 
gone far before we hit the riverbank. I 
was immensely relieved when I spotted a 
wooden lean-to with a Plexiglas roof, and 
nearly wilted in anticipation of warmth. 
As we approached the small clearing, 
however, it became apparent the pool 
was not quite like the picturesque one I'd 
been imagining. It was set back from the 
river and looked as if had been formed by 
a backhoe grabbing one irregular scoop 
from the soil and calling it a day. Instead of 
being lined with stone, the pool was lined 
with what looked like black plastic garbage 
bags. Inexplicably, an army of overturned 
five-gallon buckets littered the perimeter. 
Nevertheless, we peeled off our remaining 
layers, left them under the rickety lean-to, 
and ran to the pool of water as fast as our 
nearly frostbitten bodies would take us. 
Salvation was mere seconds away. 


B»od 

b 
Kat put her toes into the pool first, then 
pulled them back out quickly, curling 
them under like a paw. 
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“It’s too hot,” she said. 

She liked her baths lukewarm, while 
I liked mine scalding hot, so my first 
inclination was to dismiss her assessment 
and demonstrate my admirably thick 
skin. What I didn’t realize at the time was 
I could only stand hot water if it came 
upon my body gradually, like a frog that 
doesn’t jump out of a boiling pot. At home 
I liked to sit in the tub as it was being 
filled, adjusting the taps and swishing the 
water as necessary. 

I put my feet in and, scalded, brought 
them out just as quickly as Kat had done. 
Here’s the thing about having nearly 
frozen toes: apparently, theyre much more 
sensitive to temperature change than ones 
with full circulation. I discovered later that 
hypothermia, or frostbite, is never treated 
by the shock of a hot bath. Patients are 
warmed up slowly. They aren't poached. 

We stayed crouched near the pool’s 
edge because the only source of heat was 
the steam rising from its surface, and 
I resumed my earlier panic. I knew we 
couldn’ stay there, naked in the freezing 
rain, but I also couldn't accept the reality 
of its temperature. Kat looked thoroughly 
miserable, and I knew what she was 
thinking: we shouldnt have come; we 
would die out here; most importantly, I 
was wrong. Even though my teeth were 
already chattering loudly, I needed to 
make a decision that would save the day 
and prove otherwise. 

I surveyed the scene for help but still saw 
nothing but a garbage heap: muddy black 
plastic, discarded five-gallon buckets, 
someone’s old sock, and rocks covered 


with a fluorescent moss that looked like 
slime. Then, after my brain had taken a 
moment to register all the shabby details, 
I realized what could save us. 

“Those buckets!” I said. “We can bring 
water from the river to cool it down.” 

Without deliberation, we put our 
sneakers back on and squished down 
to the rocky riverbank, which the rain 
had made treacherously slippery. For a 
moment I felt like a genius, but carrying 
buckets of water in the freezing rain was 
hard work—four-fifths full of water, they 
would have each weighed about 33 pounds 
(14.97 kilos). Still, we kept at it. The 
hard labor of ferrying water was keeping 
our blood circulating, but a few buckets 
of cold water didn’t make any difference 
to the pool’s temperature. Neither did a 
few more. I thought I detected a slight 
cooling, but my solution was working too 
slowly. We were losing steam while the 
pool was not. 

What we really needed was something 
like a gigantic funnel to redirect the cold 
river water in generous gushes. Something 
like a tap, in fact, with which we could 
control the flow. Then, while I pondered the 
magic of indoor plumbing, appreciating it 
more than I ever had in my entire life, I 
detected something bright and moving out 
of the corner of my eye. Was that a person? 
It was surreal when I realized I was looking 
at a couple of hikers only fifty feet (15.24 
meters) away in bright blue rain coats, so 
my brain started to unravel. Were they a 
rescue team come to save our lives? If so, 
how did they know we were there? Was 
there a hidden camera somewhere? 
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I felt exposed. I was exposed. I saw them 
look in our direction and then politely 
avert their gazes. At once, I became fully 
conscious of how we probably looked— 
deranged, squatting naked in the freezing 
rain. And while they soon passed, their 
brief presence had shifted the mood. 
Inadvertently exposing our folly to 
strangers was embarrassing, but it raised 
two important questions. One, how the 
hell had we missed a hiking trail? And 
two, if we were so close to a trail, why 
werent more people enjoying this hot 
spring? The hikers walking by must have 
been aware of its presence and chosen not 
to use it. Did they know something we 
didn’t? Maybe the pool was contaminated 
with £. co/i or hepatitis. Or maybe it was 
simply impossible to cool it down, no 
matter how many buckets of water we 
ferried. 

Newly self-conscious, I was even more 
desperate to get into that life-saving pool 
of water, if only for the privacy it would 
provide. 

“One more trip,” I said. 

After filling the last few buckets and 
splashing them into the pool, I took off 
my sneakers, willful and enthusiastic, and 
put my leg it up to my calf. That time, I 
didn’t recoil right away; I lasted for a full 
three seconds. Even though the water was 
less scalding than it had been, it was still 
too hot. Kat didn’t even try. We looked at 
each other and knew we couldn't stay out 
in the rain for one more second. 

We ran back to the lean-to for our wet 
underwear and t-shirts, then crawled back 
up the steep hillside, crossing the hiking 


trail we hadn’t noticed on our way down. By 
the time we reached the road, we'd slipped 
in the mud so many times our hands and 
calves were caked in heavy splatters. 

“Do you have the keys?” I asked. 

Miraculously, she did. Kat started the 
engine and turned the heat on full blast. 
With numb fingertips, we stripped off 
our wet, sticky clothes, using them to 
wipe the mud off of our bodies. Then, 
we put back on our jeans, with no 
underwear; our hoodies, fully zipped with 
nothing underneath; and our socks, with 
no shoes. I was thankful for my foresight 
and hoped for some affirmation from 
Kat for my good planning, which didn’t 
come. We rubbed our hands together 
and shuffled in place while we waited for 
the car’s engine to offer up some heat. 
Eventually it did, and we survived. 


Bye 
» 


Turns out we weren't so very far into the 
wilderness after all, only ten minutes 
from the next town. The stark fluorescent 
lighting in the roadside Mexican 
restaurant we stopped at felt jarring 
after the dim, rain-obscured forest. Even 
though the restaurant felt woefully under 
heated, we sank into its plastic chairs with 
gratitude, still in shock. After filling up on 
black beans and enchiladas, | remember 
feeling as if I could have eaten the whole 
meal over again; in my exhaustion, I felt 
drunk after one beer. Everything felt 
dream-like, and the rough seams of my 
jeans were making themselves known to 
my skin, which was still in the process 
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of regaining full sensation. Outside, the 
rain continued to dump as we failed to 
find anything to say to each other about 
what had just happened. I wanted nothing 
more than to be back at the cabin, to start 
a blazing fire in the wood stove, and to 
crawl deeply into bed. 


Bed 
» 


When we'd first moved to B.C., Kat 
talked about her fear of its vast expanses of 
wilderness, how mind-blowing it was you 
could enter the forest and get totally lost, 
with little hope of being found. The forest 
was dense and expansive and if not exactly 
untouched, great swaths of it were left to 
its own devices for decades at a time. After 
the hot springs day, I understood what she 
meant; she was right, even though I would 
never admit it. There was something 
inhospitable about a place where we could 
be twenty paces from an official trail and 
have no idea it was there. 

When our barista acquaintance asked 
me about our trip, I didn’t want to be 
overly dramatic and say we'd almost died 
of hypothermia, but I did admit we hadn't 
been able to get in because the water was 
too hot. 

“T should have warned you,” she laughed. 


“Did you put your feet in buckets of hot 
water at least?” 

Nope, I hadn’t even thought of that 
option. But why didnt she warn us? In 
that moment, I lost all of my youthful 
idealization of her as an older, wiser 
woman whose worldly advice was to be 
followed without further consideration. I 
began to fact check. 

The next time we visited hot springs, 
at Ainsworth Hot Springs Resort, was 
luxurious by comparison. Not only did 
it have a professional-looking website, 
it was located right off a main highway. 
We parked in a paved parking lot, we 
paid admission, and we changed into our 
bathing suits in a dressing room like that of 
any public swimming pool, only the smell 
of chlorine was mixed with disconcerting 
undertones of natural sulfur. 

The resort had beautiful views of snow- 
capped mountains, but it certainly wasn’t 
private. Many other people floated around 
us as we half-swum, half-crawled through 
spring-filled caves and sat in tiled pools. 
The experience didn’t put our lives at risk, 
but in the end, I didn’t enjoy the resort 
as much as I thought I would. The water 
had been cooled down so much it was 
practically lukewarm, which wasn’t nearly 
hot enough for me. x 
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Katya Mariya 
THREE HaAIKus 


RAIN 


A warming spring thaw 
soothing winter's icy grip 
icicles weeping. 


SLUMBER 


Daylight slips away 
nocturnal creatures stirring 
earth in slumber rests. 


SEAGRASS 


Below the ripples 
swaying to tidal rhythms 
sashaying seagrass. 
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John Ciminello 


MOON AND THE WOLE 


A long time ago before city lights 

and footprints in lunar-dust, 

the moon called down for a friend, a companion, a lover, 
really anyone to talk with, to swap stories of childhood 

or share a joke or two about the gaseous pretenses of the sun, 
or complain about falling stars and rising tides, 

or confess the dark side of loneliness. 


No one responded, 

volcanoes were too busy boiling magma, 

spouting ash 30,000 feet into the air. 

Dinosaurs had no time for conversation 

as they rumbled and chomped and snorted 

their way into oblivion. 

Man stared in awe and fear at the beckoning moon, 

he has always been ignorant to the mysteries of woman 
and the changing phases 

of moon’s subtle attraction. 


And then wolf spoke with a clear voice 

like a spark reaching into the aching darkness, 

curling upward with a longing to touch the surface of light, 
awakening with a howl 

from the belly to the chest to the throat, 

shaking the illuminated wind as if to say, 

“T hear you, I feel the ebb and pull 

of your grief and like a friend returning from 

a long journey, it is good to see 

your face again.” 
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Florence Sage 


NiGuHT VISITOR 


BETWEEN NIGHT AND DAWN 


How did this black cat get into my bedroom 
to yowl at me in the dark beside my bed, 
both of us come wildly alert? I throw a pillow 
at his snowy chest. I mean, 

he’s a lovely fellow, but he doesn’t belong, 
and he knows it. 


He skitters away across the smooth wooden floor 
to leap and suspend himself splayed 

against the moonlight across my far window screen 
like a toy cat suction-cupped to a back windshield, 
desperate to spring into open space 

that isn’t there. 


Who is this little guy and where 

did he come from and where belong? 

And why did I yell out at the poor thing 

as if he were someone come to do me harm? 
How did it happen at all and go this bad this fast, 
the two of us dropped into misery? 


The cat retracts his claws with small moans, 
rushes to the bottom of the stairs for a way out 
but hits the door I’ve closed against intruders, 
races back up and into the pile of clothes 

still to be put away for fall, 


and I am up, thumping down my bedroom stairs 
to open doors for his escape, 
to have a cup of tea in the kitchen, buttered toast, 
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to wait for him to make his way down 
and out of the house unobserved and gone 
as if we'd dreamt each other up. 


Pm already awake next night around three 

when he pads in and wails. What, 

is he falling in love with me or with my room? 

Is it tomcat wanderlust, 

the hunt, the game, sneaking in for its own sake? 
Why suffer those indignities again? 

Has he sensed a kindred spirit in me, 
abnormally nocturnal for my species, 

my eyes catching up to his, 

adapting to the dark? 


Does he know this is The Hour of the Wolf, 
and we're risking something dire 

up and on the prowl, so attached 

to the shadow world 

between night and dawn, 


a room not just a room, 

a cat might be more than a cat 
and a woman somewhere beyond 
her known proportions, 

her space no longer just her own, 
and prone to unlikely connections 
and questions without answers, 


does he know? 


Cat, cat, black cat of my nights, 
what are we both doing up? 
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Jan Priddy 
Can WE TALK ABOUT RACE? 


“Negro” had gone the way of “colored.” 

In the late 60s, I walked home from 
school and explained this to my mother, 
“Dont say that word, ‘Negro.’ Say ‘black,” 
and because we were that kind of family, 
Mom and I discussed respect for a long 
time. Years later the language changed 
again, and I screwed up my courage to ask 
one of my best friends if she preferred to 
be called “black” or “African American”? 
We discussed respect too. Even then, I 
understood that she was making a personal 
choice, not a definitive one. 
People have the right to label themselves, 
to choose their own identity. I was not a 
“broad” or a “chick” as a girl. I was a young 
woman in the seventies. I was white. Iam a 


| remember when I first understood that 


white woman. 

I can claim a great-grandmother, Rosa, 
who crossed a border to marry in Texas, 
and I suspect my great-grandmother on 
the other side was unrelated to the six, 
tall, red-headed brothers in her family— 
she was under five feet, dark-skinned, and 
black-eyed—but it makes no difference 
what investigating my genes might prove. 
It means nothing. I was raised white, and 
that is who I am. 

Writing workshops frequently get 
around to the question of who is entitled to 
tell what story. As a woman, can I speculate 
about my grandfather immigrating to this 


country over a hundred years ago? Am I 
allowed to write across boundaries of time 
and space, gender and race? The easy answer 
would be that writers may tell any story 
they have the skill and courage to tell, but 
the reality is somewhat different. We need 
to talk about what belongs on the page. We 
need to talk about not only tact but truth. 

Language draws us in, but it also drives 
us apart. We do not have equal access to 
words we are born with, choose, and claim 
through observation and suffering. I was 
given “white” by birth, and I did nothing to 
earn or to claim it. It is a word I cannot put 
aside. I am also the oldest living member 
of my family, and I have no word for that. 
I can choose words for myself, and I must 
respect that right for others. 

In a bio prepared for a recent public 
reading, I called myself a “native 
Oregonian” because I was born, spent my 
early childhood, and have lived nearly all 
my life in Oregon. A concerned reader 
invited “the organizers to interrogate the 
use of ‘native’ in one of the bios provided 
and reflect on how it may contribute to 
the ongoing erasure of Indigenous people 
that underlies mainstream U.S. American 
society.” My Alaska Native friend and I 
interrogated that usage. It would be useful 
to have a broader discussion about language 
and the words | should use and to consider 
who is in the best position to help me make 
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those choices. 

Indian Country asked prominent people 
their preferences, and they chose a variety of 
terms to self-identify: indigenous, Native, 
Indian, American Indian, original people, 
First American, Native American. First 
Nations is a term of preference in Canada, 
but all those interviewed were clear that 
their first preference is to be known by their 
tribes and their personal names. When in 
doubt, when it is necessary to know, ask 
people how they prefer to be identified. 

Getting the words right is only the 
beginning of the challenges when discussing 
race in America. Science assures us that 
race and ethnicity are social constructions 
invented by a dominating whiteness. 
Nevertheless, race is not going away 
because we recognize that it is a false 
division or even because it makes white 
people uncomfortable. America has an 
insidious history of racial injustice and 
systemic persecution. We need to talk 
about race, and perhaps more important, 
we need to listen more carefully and report 
faithfully what we hear. We need to judge 
less and observe more. 

Guilt, embarrassment, and resentment 
cloud our talk. It might seem easier, 
safer even, not to refer to race at all. 
Some argue there are enough human 
struggles and conflicts without entering 
a potential mine field, and not all people 
of color welcome white authors telling 
stories based on guesswork rather than 
firsthand experience. White authors may 
respectfully shy from writing characters of 
color or about situations involving racial, 
ethnic, religious, and other differences. 


That creates another layer of fabrication, 
because an all-white fictional world defies 
reality and impoverishes our writing. 

We cannot write about ethnicity or race 
without risk of getting something wrong. 
This is a legitimate concern, but the same 
challenge exists when I write about my 
grandfather, dead these fifty years, or about 
the experiences of my mother, who is also not 
here to tell her own story. Pretending different 
realities do not exist is one way we hide our 
trespasses and become complicit in disrespect 
of others’ feelings and lives. When we limit 
our writing to “our own,” we limit our story in 
a way that can be fatal to truth. Can we speak 
from personal preference and experience 
without demanding absolute authority? Can 
we tell our truth without infringing upon the 
truth of others? And can we enrich our stories 
by including other's stories? 

The people I see every day are dark and 
pale, red-haired and dreadlocked; they visit 
relatives in China and Germany, Mexico 
and Florida; they are older and younger than 
I am; they speak languages I do not know at 
all. When I describe the people in my life, 
I must include all their colors, because all 
colors are part of my reality. These people 
are my people. 

Talking about race leads to writing 
reasonably and accurately, with curiosity 
and fairness, and to language that expresses 
those same values. I can listen to those who 
possess different identities and different lives. 
Writers want to know other stories alongside 
our own, and if we trust one another to 
approach with respect and genuine interest, 
then maybe, yes, maybe we can talk, even 
about race. x 
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Karin Temple 


NortH DAKOTA IN SCRIPTURE 


The demon 
whose name is legion 
now makes his home 
unfettered 
in fracking fields 
engendering 

shantytowns 
prostitution 
hellish flares and floods 
earthquakes 
and endless serpents 
of bedazzling tank cars 
waiting to invade 
the country by rail. 
They call it 

sacrifice zone. 
There is nothing sacred 
about this last 
desperate worship of 
the golden calf 

oil 
It is time for 
exorcism 
and abolition. 
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Kay Stoltz 


NATURE'S WHIM 


cc re you ready for the Big One?” my 
neighbor asked. 
“The Big One?” 


“This part of the Oregon Coast is past 
due for an earthquake and tsunami. The 
plates under us are shifting and due to 
collide, causing something like Japan 
suffered a few years ago. As block captain, 
I have material to get you started.” 

“Anything else I need to know about? 
Hurricanes, tornados, famine?” 

She laughed. “No, that’s it. And welcome. 
IfI can help in any way, just let me know.” 

My husband, Dave, and I had purchased 
a home on a hill overlooking the town 
of Manzanita and the ocean a few years 
before. We bought it for a getaway home, 
but we soon made the move to full-time. 
Coming from a place of four seasons, our 
new home had two—rain and not rain— 
but that didn’t bother us. We settled in, 
got acquainted, met people. 


Bed 
» 


The start of fall 2016 was disappointing, 
cold and damp. Usually, it is the best part 
of the year. We spend these days enjoying 
the mild, sunny weather. Visitors are gone, 
and we enjoy the peace and quiet. Tourists 
are great for the economy, and I love the 
hustle bustle of their activity, but it is a relief 
to have our town back. Into October, the 


weather hadn't improved, still more rain 
than normal. Then, halfway through the 
month, October 14, we were wrenched out 
of our complacent ways. Literally. 

We awakened to our cell phones buzzing 
with alarms. The reverse 911 was in force. 
The message? “A tornado is coming.” 
What?! This isn’t Kansas; we dont have 
tornados here. No way! 

Above the village, we watch; where is it? 
This tornado we dont believe in. The wind 
is fierce. Something's coming. 

Theti.c<a 

Wind slams trees, they bend, flip back, 
branches tossed down, up, whirling, 
spinning in a furious dance. The house 
shudders, settles. Rain pelts, the din 
frenetic on the metal roof. A single drop, 
drop, drop from water gathered on the 
chimney cover is counterpoint to the 
assault. Rivers of water flow down the hill. 
Crash, crash! Golf ball-sized hail pelts, 
adding a base note to the din. 

Clouds gather, gray, black, moving 
faster. One emerges, whirling round. 
What? A tail? No, a funnel! It’s a tornado! 
Moving furiously from the ocean east over 
our village. 

My cell phone buzzes: texts come in. 
What's happening? You Okay? Online 
posts report the cloud/tornado as it comes. 
There we see it, real time, as they track the 
monster’s path with video on their phones. 
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Stories come as citizens report what they 
See, 

Furious, it speeds, this street, then 
another: Relentless, it bears down on 
unsuspecting, unaware souls. Glass 
shatters inward, barely missing the 
child inside. Seconds later, a business is 
gone, roof off, the walls collapsed. The 
unstoppable force uproots towering trees 
then drops them like a child’s forgotten 
toy. Buildings lose their roofs and half 
their walls. Power poles tilt precariously. 

A resident above a business awakes. 
Across the street, a roof lifts off. Helpless, 
terrified, she watches the tornado head 
towards her. It turns abruptly, veers away. 
She is safe. 

Down the street, another report: a 
building’s roof lifts up like a kite and 
turns, floating. It hangs there as the 
contents of the building under it blow 
out, then falls back in place. 

My lights flicker, power’s lost. I watch 
through my phone as the posts continue. 
On it moves: A tree has fallen between 
two houses. Trees snapped at mid-level 
stand as broken sentinels. The next block is 
untouched. Capricious, helter-skelter, this 
monster. What if the tornado veered north 
and hit us? Our roof could be off, trees 
down, or worse. Is it right to feel relief? To 
feel happy we are spared? 

Reports note the outpouring of 
manpower and other assistance. Disaster 
training kicks in. Emergency Relief 
Volunteers set up command posts. Citizens 
rush in with chainsaws and trucks. A 
center's set for those displaced. All within 
the first hours. One news source posited 


there is no better place for the tornado to 
land, since Manzanita is on top of planning 
for the “Big One.” 

Really? 

Good news. No injuries, no lives lost. 
News reporters descend. A few obnoxious 
ones, determined to get the best shots and 
stories, shove mics in grieving owners’ faces. 
Others are respectful. People pull together. 
The grocery store offers free coffee and 
food to workers and anyone without a 
place to go. Another gives away groceries. 
The Pub opens its doors to children of the 
neighborhood who witnessed the storm 
firsthand, their homes damaged. 

The storm has passed—it’s quiet, the sun 
shines. I step outside: pleasant, calm, warm. 
On this ridge, it’s like any other day: no 
sign of trees down, no buildings torn apart. I 
walk down the block, thinking I could walk 
downtown and see what it looks like. No, 
I'd get in the way. I meet John on his way to 
check on a friend’s house. He fills me in on 
the damage. An original Manzanita house is 
gone. He isnt sure if it’s inhabited or not. It 
starts to get chilly, and I turn for home. 

What's left? Go to bed? Then, Hallelujah! 
The lights come on. The dishwasher 
resumes, clocks flash, the house brightens. 
And the coffee pot works. Enjoying a cup 
has never felt so good. I listen, comforted by 
the sounds of the fridge, dishwasher. Even 
the obnoxious printer sound is wonderful as 
it whirrs, clicks, and clacks. 

I am safe; home is in one piece. I can 
sleep in my own bed. Not so for how 
many? Tomorrow, I’ll see what I can do. 
I say a prayer for those who were in the 
monster's path. x 
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Niccolea M. Nance 


THE SECRETS BURN 


This is the place 

where the secrets burn 

like gasoline made friend to match 

and hot as the worst august you ever knew. 


I have dreamt 

this fistful of wasps 

over and over again 

and it never goes away, it never changes. 


I'm begging my mind 
to let go and free my body 
of this death that traps me in my own disgust. 


Now is where 

words spill out carelessly, 

armies of painted myth and mayhem 

in a nearly perfect essence of twisted meaning. 
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James Dott 


Our [ime WitTH Docs 


The body only stays so long 
and then that scent 
irresistible as gravity 
commands, “Come” 

and off it runs over the ridge 
into the trees 


How to explain 

why our companions sleep at our feet, 
rise up, even stiff with pain, 

in wagging joy 

whenever we return 


Humans and dogs 

got together so far back 

when curious, hungry camp followers 
braved their fear of fire 

traded warning barks, 

keen noses for the hunt 

for scraps of food, 


the stroke of hands 


Out of that old symbiosis 

a deeper bond 

that yes, at times, was broken 

the bitten hand, the kicked-in rib 

but we have not locked them all in kennel prisons 

or shot and poisoned them like we did their wilder kin 
and they have not all packed up, gone feral 

instead we find we have 

‘true companionship’ 

‘unconditional love’ 
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But words only wander so close, 

only frame stray moments: 

the wet nose pressed to window, the whimper in the dream, 
the scrabble of claws on floor,the warning bark, 

the muddy footprints across the just mopped floor, 

the playful growl, the chewed up sock, 

the stink of rotting flesh freshly rolled in, 

the heavy wait for the vet’s prognosis, 

the head laid gently across the lap 


It’s time that breaks our hearts 
a dog’s life is too damned short 
and it’s time that retrieves us 
from the howling grief of loss 
allows the letting go 
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Scott T. Starbuck 


ROGUE RIVER EROSION 


exposes mastodon tusks, 
gold nuggets, 
logging donkey 


and stories 
of a homecoming queen 
who married the wrong guy— 


a boy who came back 
and didn’t 


from the war. 


A news clipping 
on a rusted refrigerator 
has a farewell note: 


“T tried but 
the salmon moon 
was cruel...” 


Anything not solid 
gets washed downriver 
to the sea, 


but if one can just 
step waders 
into river 


a whiff of cedar scent 
or cinnamon 
or wood smoke 


suddenly brings joy 
unseen for years 
surfacing like in a dream. 
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Melissa Lahti 


PERFECTLY CHILLED BEER 


itting comfortably next to my 
S husband, Rick, at the thickly varnished 

wood bar in the Rogue Public House, 
located in a repurposed old pier in Astoria, 
I contemplated having another frosty, cold 
pint of my favorite beer. I quickly justified 
the need for yet one more Juniper Pale Ale, 
after all, it had been a ghastly day burdened 
with rude, impatient, condescending 
customers in the restaurant where I work. 
I've worked as a server in a handful of 
different restaurants over the past twenty 
years, but my current place of employment, 
Buoy Beer Company, is my favorite so far. 
That is why the day’s challenges seemed 
more frustrating than usual. However, 
the fermented brew in front of me was 
beginning to work its magic. I started to 
unwind a bit and began to tell Rick and the 
slightly tipsy stranger on the bar stool next 
to me the worst parts of the day. It sounded 
like so many other unpleasant days I had 
had working in the service industry that 
I realized it really wasn’t that remarkable. 
The truly worst day of my working life 
happened at the tender age of seventeen, 
here on this same pier, picking shrimp in 
the dreary confines of the cannery. 

My need to dominate the conversation 
prompted me to change the topic to that 
single day I worked in the cannery picking 
shrimp. Twenty-six years later, I still 
remember the sordid details of that fateful 


day. Two friends from high school and I 
thought it would be a great adventure to 
work at the cannery. The increase in pay 
from what we were used to was enough 
motivation to work from 3:30 p.m. until 
midnight on school nights. We rode 
together to the first day of our new job, 
chatting happily for the twenty-minute 
drive from our homes in the Knappa- 
Svensen area. Getting out from the parked 
car, we grabbed our extra clothes and food 
for break time and walked out across the 
rickety, old, wood-planked road which 
crossed the water and connected solid 
ground to Pier 39. The manager, Sheryl, 
irritably showed us the ropes, clearly not 
impressed with our youth or perceived self- 
confidence, then, handed us the necessary 
equipment: unsightly rubber aprons, hair 
nets, and plastic gloves. Looking at each 
other, we broke out in that common 
teenage girl laughter, but we were swiftly 
silenced by the stern look we received from 
the other twenty or so women already 
waiting at their spots in front of the 
conveyor belt. As we crowded into spots on 
the line, I saw the mountain of miniature 
shrimp and wondered if this had been a 
terrible mistake. 

The objective of the job was for each 
person to pick as many of the attached 
pink shells as possible from each tiny, slick 
shrimp. I watched the more experienced 
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women deftly pick shells and thought, 
“That doesn’t look so hard.” After ten 
minutes, I was dizzy and motion sick from 
the constant movement of the conveyor 
belt humming loudly in front of me. The 
pungent stench of seafood, wet concrete, 
and sweat circulating together hardly 
helped my condition. I was vaguely aware of 
someone standing behind me, but I didn’t 
feel well enough to care until the conveyor 
belt stopped, and every head turned to 
look at me. I slowly turned my head to see 
Sheryl standing behind me with a white, 
dented bucket full of shrimp. She was 
looking at me as she spoke, “Someone is 
dumping handfuls of whole shrimp instead 
of picking the shell from the individual 
shrimp.” Humiliated and reeling, I took 
the bucket from her just in time to cover 
the evidence with my semi-digested school 
lunch cafeteria food. Without another 
word, she turned the conveyor belt back 
on, and everyone, including me, returned 
to work. My friends glanced over at the 
same time to see if I was okay, so I gave 
them the best defiant smile I could muster. 
We continued on, each of us in various 
states of our own misery, until the whistle 
blew for the collective lunch break. 

We walked in sluggish unison to the 
break room where everyone that worked 
in the cannery had lunch at the same time, 
including lifelong cannery workers who 
clearly weren't used to seeing young girls 
up close in their dismal domain. Most of 
what they were saying was inaudible to us, 
but the others were clearly entertained—to 
our detriment. We said very little during 


the half-hour lunch break, each of us 


dreading the monotony to follow. Quietly, 
we shuffled out the door of the break room 
to the repulsive pink shrimp waiting for us 
when a particularly unsavory-looking man 
sneered at me as he said, “Hey pretty thing, 
meet me here after work, and I'll show you 
what a real man can do.” I could hear the 
jeering laughter erupting from the throng 
of reprehensible men as I slammed the 
door. At that moment my mind was already 
made up: although I would go through the 
motions until the end-of-shift whistle blew, 
I knew I would not be returning to this 
horrible place. 

Rick and my new drunk friend, John, 
sitting one bar stool over, toasted to my 
disastrous, day-long, — shrimp-picking 
career. The retelling of my story had vastly 
improved my mood. While my irritation 
over the frustrating day had decidedly 
faded, I felt grateful for the chance to release 
some tension. Feeling the need to stretch 
my legs, I wandered down the damp, dimly 
lit hallway to the restrooms. Afterward, 
a little farther down the same hallway I 
couldn’ help noticing the large wall filled 
with hundreds of scribbled names of people 
that worked on this pier when it had been 
a cannery. I quickly dug through my purse 
and found a pen, and while no one was 
looking, added my name to the wall. Now, 
whenever I have a terrible day at work, I 
can come out here to see my name on the 
wall and remember that even after the most 
disagreeable day, there will always be good 
company and perfectly chilled beer waiting 
here to chase my worries away. x 
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D.K. Lubarsky 


BREEZES 


The sun rides a clear course at dawn 
Early breezes tumble through my hair 
Greeting a world of quiet expectation 


Choreographed by the wind 


My days are ever changing 

The footing uncertain 

Alone in the morning light 

I struggle to learn new dance steps 
Each time the currents shift 


Children, long since swept away by other breezes 
Scattered by other winds 
Plant and sow their seeds elsewhere 


Through mid-day bluster 

Elder wisdom quietly whispers 
Celebrate this day 

Do not waste time on what is gone 
It is not an easy task 


I breathe the afternoon hours one at a time 
Each moment following the next 
While the wind chimes spin 


70 years, the dance remains forever new 


Though allegiances tether me closer to home 
‘The setting sun still wanes glorious when the day withdraws 
And the cool wind, whether in my face or at my back, still breathes life into my soul 


Like a worn cloth too often scrubbed, I know I am vanishing 
The vibrant colors of youth seeping inward, 

Cradled by the breeze 

And the song of the wind 
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I dance slower on these days of long hours 

With others also faded from life’s sun 

We laugh about our journey 

And hold hands 

As we surrender our life’s colors back to the earth 
And ride the night wind home. 


Tomorrow I will pluck some weeds 

And change the sheets 

I will listen to music 

And write a poem 

I will call my friends, hug my love 

And learn one more dance step before I sleep. 
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Rosetta Hurley 


‘TRACKING THE BEE 


My dad, survivor of the war, hunter, fisher, farmer and builder, 
was a distant and other kind of creature in our household of girls. 
Battle fatigued by one too many missions as a tail gunner, 

the Arkansas woods were a refuge and plentiful larder for him. 
With sharp shooter’s eye he spotted the tiny winged form 

at the shallow creek where wild honey bees flew to water. 

If my father could run fast enough and not lose sight of the bee, 
he'd tail it to its hive and honey in the hollow of an old snag tree. 


Why he asked six year old me to accompany him on a honey quest, 

I do not know, but he reached out to his small, quiet daughter, 

and I was glad to join this mission, admired his speed and 

ran my fastest to keep his fleeing back in sight as he leapt fallen logs 

in the open oak forest of the Ozark hills, and raced on. 

And at last, panting, we tracked the bee to target, to mutual 

anticipation of the sweetness and a shared moment of triumph. 

Later, he returned to smoke them into stupor and rob them of their treasure. 


He fed us many years by plundering the many wild creatures 

of the woods and stream, fished bass and perch, gigged frogs and eels, 
hunted squirrels, quail, deer, elk, and even an unlucky bear who blundered 
onto the same log where he sat resting, but alert with loaded gun. 

Much later in his life, after taking the hard hit of a stroke, 

he became soft toward the plentiful deer of Central Oregon that he 
watched daily in the sagebrush desert outside his window, and 

grew devoted to the quail and tiny birds who trusted his hand full of seed. 
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Gail Henrikson 


STICKY-HAIRED MAN 


A five-inch strand of 

ash-grey hair 

stands straight on end— 
debunking the laws of gravity, 

and offending coiffure connoisseurs. 
Over-served and overlooked, 

he pours promises 

on the patroness to his left. 

Jewels. 

Electronics. 

Footed-pajamas. 

No item too precious 

for his five-minute princess. 

“Tell me your name again.” 

A round must be bought! 

Tequila, Hamm’s (whiskey chaser), 
vodka and tonic. 

Dollars drunkenly dished 

onto the rough bar. 

Floating hair and drunk-mad eyes— 
a dangerous mix, 

both dashing and disturbing. 

He begins a discourse 

with the unwitting tourists 

seated two stools down. 

A conversation lasting a cocktail longer 
than their comfort levels. 

Two dollars later, 

Tom Jones surrounds and seduces 
courtesy of the sticky-haired man. 
Oblivious to the overcharging bartender, 
content in his distilled womb— 

an intoxicated tale of woe 

to be noted by all. 

It’s not unusual. 
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Robert Brake 


THE HOLE 


CC o operation,” said Bill. “I don’t want no operation.” 
| \ | Bill Costi is a small, squat fifty-six-year-old short-order cook in a diner where 
I often drink coffee before starting my rounds at St. Joseph’s Hospital. Every 
two weeks—off and onfor the past three months—he has visited my office, carrying his 
affirmation like a pet mouse under his hat. 

Every other Thursday at four o'clock, he would sit on my examining table, lift his 
snappy; heritage red Ricci fedora from his head and bend forward to show me... the 
hole. 

Bill’s hole was almost as big as his mouth. You could have dropped a plum in 
it. Gouged from the tonsured top of his head was a mucky puddle whose meaty, 
heaped edge rose well above the normal scalp about it. There was no mistaking the 
announcement from this rampart. 

What appeared to be a cancer had chewed through Bill’s scalp, munched his skull, 
then opened the membranes underneath until it had laid bare this short-order cook’s 
brain, pink and gray, and pulsating, so that with each beat, a little pool of cerebral fluid 
quivered. 

Bill’s brain is surrounded by an almost rubbery layer of tissue called the dura mater 
that helps protect his brain from moving around too much. Beneath the dura mater is 
another layer called the arachnoid layer, which looks and feels like cotton candy. The 
dura mater, the arachnoid layer, and a thin, final layer, the pia mater, all form what is 
known as the meninges, which keeps Bill’s brain floating inside his skull. If those layers 
get infected, ripped, or torn, they can cause serious damage to Bill’s brain. 

During his visits, after I washed Bill’s wound with peroxide and applied a dressing, an 
occasional drop would manage the rim to run across Bill’s balding head, and he would 
reach one burry hand up to wipe it away with the heel of his thumb, the way such a man 
would wipe away a tear. 

I first examined Bill’s scalp four months ago. He had complained of headaches, 
occasional nausea, drowsiness, and some neck pain, but could not recall any specific 
event—accidental spillage of chemicals on his head, infection, or cerebral infarction that 
could help me clearly identify the cause of his discomfort. He told me he had no issues 
with alcohol, drugs, or sleep disorders, but had recently fallen while playing softball, 
hitting his head hard on the ground, creating a gash. 

Deciding against shotgun testing—a barrage of seemingly random tests—I conducted 
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some specific blood tests and then suggested a simple surgical procedure to patch the 
hole to alleviate his discomfort. 

Showing neither resignation nor compliance, Bill displayed his always-chirpy 
disposition. The epitome of hopefulness, Bill seemed to think that he had no immediate 
need of me, a highly-trained surgeon, to “fix” him and that, in time, the hole might 
simply close and disappear. 

“Clear up by itself?” I wondered. I'd always prided myself on my bedside manner, 
treating patients thoughtfully and listening carefully to their diagnoses of their ailments. 

But I was definitely no brilliant diagnostician like the fictional Gregory House, M. D. 
of TV fame. True, like Dr. House, I had confronted some idiosyncratic conditions, but I 
never displayed obnoxious, intolerant behaviors while attempting to diagnose them. Nor 
was I like Dr. Martin Ellingham (BBC fictional M. D.) whose gruffness and abruptness 
alienated most of his patients. 

And I was certainly no Dr. Walter Mitty, James Thurber’s brilliant surgeon who 
performed nerve-racking surgery up against the clock, operating with instruments that 
looked pretty much like a can opener, a sock stretcher, a sprinkling can, a cheese grater, 
floor wax, and an oversized knitting needle. No. Those three were the opposite of me. I 
tried —always—to tune in to my patients’ worries and fears. 

Each time Bill visited my office, I would gaze at him and marvel. How dignified he 
seemed—as though the tumor, gnawing him, denuding his very brain, had given him a 
grace that a lifetime of good health had not bestowed. 

During my ten years as a successful surgeon, I had never encountered a patient with 
Bill’s problem. Nor had I ever had any occasion to wonder so much about a patient like 
him—oozing confidence and composure about a hole in his head. 

As a physician and surgeon, I’ve spent much of my life peering into a microscope, 
distinguishing good tissue from diseased tissue and carving out the problem with sharp 
instruments and electrically charged probes. 

I haven't spent a lot of time discussing faith. I was never formally trained in the 
interplay between the type of healing we think of in hospitals and the type of healing 
that takes place in private—deep in the recesses of our own minds. Yet over time, I have 
come to respect the place of hope and prayer in the healing process. 

Now I’m dealing with Bill, a devout Catholic convinced that some combination of 
appropriate prayer and miracle would save him from what I had confidently diagnosed as 
a potentially life-threatening condition. 

Bill’s certainty and mine do not align. His certitude, I’m starting to believe, would fail 
to stand up in a light wind. Yet my not knowing for sure whether his condition could 
kill him does present me with the opportunity to listen more closely to Bill. 

Neither Bill’s wife, Carla, nor his away-from-home children—who have patiently 
listened to Bill—could persuade him to seek a second opinion, peruse readily available 
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medical literature, or surf the Internet for helpful information. He was obstinate— 
determined to cast his fate with the Lord. 

“Bill,” I say, “let’s get rid of it. Cut out the bad part, put in a metal plate, and you're 
cured. Let me parley my scalpel and spare you the discomfort, further damage, and 
embarrassment that hole might produce.” And I wait. 

“No operation,” says Bill. 

I try again, feeling frustrated as I vigorously attempt to jar him into agreement. “What 
do you mean, ‘no operation? You could get meningitis. Any day now. And die. That 
thing is going to get to your brain.” 

I think of it as devouring Bill’s dreams and memories. I wonder what they are. As a 
highly-trained surgeon, I know all the parts of the brain, but I don’t know my patients’ 
dreams and memories. But since Bill’s dreams are none of my business, it is his flesh that 
now matters. 

Yet... fora moment I am tempted .. . to take Bill’s head in my hands, hold it to 
my ear, and listen. I'd press my ear against his head the way I did as a child holding a 
seashell and faintly hearing the half-remembered, longed-for sea. I'd strain to listen past 
the silence. I'd hear a sound—small splashings, tunneled currents of air, gaseous bubbles 
ascending through dark, unlit lakes. 


Bed 
» 


“No operation,” says Bill. 

“You're giving me a headache,” I say. And we smile, not because the joke is funny 
anymore, but because we've got something between us, like a secret. 

“Same time in two weeks?” Bill asks as usual as I wash the wound with peroxide and 
apply the usual dressing. He lowers his snappy fedora over it. 

“Yes,” I say, “same time.” And the next appointment comes once again. 


Bed 

v 
Bill doesn’t show up two weeks after that. Nor two weeks later. Nor for the month after 
that. Now I’m wondering, has he surrendered to something . . . inevitable? Or discovered 
some sort of alternative-medicine solution? Or wandered into a big tent where, 
surrounded by other desperate supplicants, he prayed, and his prayers were answered 
after a faith healer laid hands on his wound and cured him? Or something else I couldn't 
bring myself to contemplate? 

I drive to the diner. Bill is behind the counter, shuffling back and forth between the 

grill and the sink. He seems chirpy. And he’s wearing his snappy fedora. He sets a cup of 
coffee in front of me. 
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“IT want to see your hole,” I say. 

“Which one?” he asks, and winks mischievously. 

“Never mind that,” I say. “I want to see it.” I insist. I am all business. 

“Not here,” says Bill. He looks around, checking the counter, as though I had made an 
indecent suggestion. 

“My office at four o'clock, today!” I demand. 

“Yeah,” says Bill and turns away. 


Bed 
v 


Bill is late. Everyone else has gone for the day. Bill is beginning to make me angry. At last 
he arrives. 

“Take off your hat,” I say, and he knows by my tone of voice that I’m not happy. He 
does, though, raise it straight up with both hands the way he always does, and I see that . . . 
the wound has healed. 

Where once had been a bitten-out excavation, moist and shaggy, there is now a fragile 
bridge of shiny, new skin. 

“What happened?” I manage. 

“You mean that?” he replies as he points to the top of his head. “Oh, well,” he says, 
“The wife’s sister, she went to France and brought me a bottle of water from Lourdes. I’ve 
been washing it out with that for a month.” 

“Holy water?” I inquire. 

“Yeah,” says Bill. “Holy water.” 

Iam flummoxed. I’ve heard patients talk about Lourdes before, and I know that many 
experts claim that holy water isn’t really “holy” at all. I know that devout Christians 
claim that only the Lord can make tap water or spring water from Lourdes “holy.” And I 
know that the medical community flatly rejects claims that holy water can cure AIDS or 
Ebola, much less a life-threatening hole in the head. 

I do some more homework and learn that Lourdes water is considered an expression 
of faith in God’s mercy and that any believer could pray in his or her own words and be 
heard by God through Our Lady. A true believer could recite any of three recommended 
prayers or any of four recommended invocations. Lourdes Center spokesmen advise me 
that Lourdes water is not a medicine or anything supernatural, but is meant to encourage 
prayers and good works. 

I discover that most people apply Lourdes water to a diseased or suffering part of the 
body or simply drink the water, resulting in no harmful effects, though many of the 
afflicted have experienced some relief or even miraculous cures. 

I am unaccustomed to considering healing in religious terms and reluctant to use the M 
word. But I am willing to think outside my medical frame of reference. I wonder whether 
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Bill had experienced a spontaneous disappearance of the hole or had inadvertently hydrated 
his wound successfully. My mind swims with contradictory notions about his cure. 

Yet, when I see Bill now and then at the diner, he seems fully recovered, “normal,” 
upbeat, and cheerful—oblivious to my befuddlement. He looks like anything but a 
fleshy garden of miracles and has taken on a pleasant kind of ordinariness. 

While I still detect a certain slovenliness and dishevelment of his tissues, I have to 
admit that Bill’s “solution” to the hole-in-the-head problem has definitely trumped my 
would-be cure. 

Im still wondering. Now that Bill’s disease is gone, was it simply a spontaneous cancer 
remission? If so, did the disease—and how Bill handled it—somehow ennoble him? 
That’s a notion that I can, with admitted embarrassment, buy into. 

Perhaps the only change in Bill is just that sly wink with which he greets me, as though 
to signal that we have shared something furtive. Could such a man, who seems so 
ordinary, have felt the brush of wings? 

Now I realize—it’s not always the doctor who heals. Sometimes it’s the patient himself. x 
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Victoria Boone 


Reasons Nort [Io Putt 
DANDELIONS 


Bees need them, the first to flower, for food. 


This morning a rabbit, 
sunlit, bronze-furred, 
moved plant to plant 
biting hollow stalks 

at the base 

munched bottom to top— 


closed bud, full flower, fluffed seed-heads. 


WILLAPA Bay, LATE WINTER 


Gulls crowd together 

in flat-bottomed oyster boats. 

The water, calm, azure, reflects 

a cloudless blue sky. 

Young beech trees—fagus sylvatica— 
train on bamboo poles. 

Early bulbs begin to flower 

in Oysterville gardens. 

A woman, kneeling by blooming beds of 
snowdrops, scilla, grape hyacinths, calls out 
“Isn't today like heaven?” 
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Phillis Mannan 


GREEN LEAF 


couldnt I have been called Susan or 

Sarah—or even my middle name, Ann? 
Then I read in college that Phyllis comes 
from a Greek word that means green leaf. In 
addition, I'd always liked the family story 
about my namesake. My dad grew up in 
a poor family. His father was discouraged 
about his financial situation and quit 
looking for work. Ata young age, Dad took 
a job to help support his family. The bright 
spot in his life was his visit each summer 
to his Aunt Phyllis and Uncle Will’s farm 
in Kansas. They taught him how to plow 
the land, swing a hammer, and work until a 
job was done—skills and values that stayed 
with him throughout his life. My name 
combined the freshness of a green leaf with 
the sturdiness of a bough. 


[= like my first name, Phyllis. Why 


My parents married when my mother 
was two weeks shy of eighteen. Four 
children followed: two boys and two girls. 
As the oldest child, I often took care of 
my younger brothers and sister while my 
parents planted a patch of strawberries or 
picked beans and corn for canning. We 
lived on three sloping acres a mile above 
the small town of Scappoose, Oregon. 
Mother churned cream from our cow to 
make butter. After the cream thickened, she 
molded the butter into flat, round patties 
and traced a tulip with a paring knife on 
top of each one. At Easter, she sewed new 


silk flowers onto the navy hat she wore to 
church every Sunday. 

My father built our house during 
evenings after work at the shoe factory. 
From the time I was a year old, we lived 
in an unfinished house. Every few months, 
after we children were in bed, Mother 
led my father on a tour of the unfinished 
rooms. “How can I keep this plywood floor 
clean... ? What about this pile of boards 
by the bathroom . . . ? When are you going 
to finish the trim around the fireplace?” 
Her voice rose as they moved about the 
house. I shifted in my bed. 

By the time I was thirteen, Dad had 
completed most of the house. Mother 
painted the living room walls forest green 
and ordered drapes the same color for 
the two picture windows. Above the new 
walnut buffet in the dining area, she hung 
an oil painting of an idyllic country house 
under oak trees with a palette of moss and 
fern green. As a teenager, I often found my 
mother sitting in her green room with the 
curtains drawn, keeping out sunlight and 
the view of the street. What was she doing? 

After I had a family of my own, I 
understood why she needed a space for 
herself—a cool, ordered space. Parenting 
tested every principle I’d taken for granted. 
Our oldest son’s autism and_ bipolar 
disorder, our middle child’s attention 
deficit and conduct disorders, and our 
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daughter’s depression and anxiety were 
life-altering and continue to affect them 
as adults. 

I’ve lived my whole life in northwest 
Oregon, where hills and valleys breathe 
with green. Douglas fir and alder shelter 
roadsides. On the north Oregon coast, 
my home now, the large, quilted leaves of 
salal and the small, pointed leaves of wild 
huckleberry bring me peace. 


I never thought about the influence my 
name wielded, but I’m certain it, together 
with my birthplace in the family, added to 
my seriousness and feeling of responsibility. 
It called me to be a green leaf and a strong 
bough. At times my color has gone from 
green to purple, a bruise I lighten by 
walking on the beach, attending to God, 
and writing poems; by living with lilacs and 
iris—and their green leaves. x 
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Ashley Schacher - In the Hands of a Farmer - Charcoal and Pen 
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James Dott 


HIKING THE RIDGE [RAIL 


FALL 


Fresh coyote scat steams 
mid-trail, all windfall apples 
“Where'd you eat last night?” 


Withered gray leaves, stalks 
of pearly everlasting 
flowers still bright white 


Ruby crowned kinglets 
feed in bare salmon berry 
tumbled creeks their song 


WINTER 


A distant log truck 
shifts down, air brakes shudder, groan 
takes the curve, shifts up 


Chickadees’ dee dee 
deep deep of a garbage truck 


backing up our street 


Empty homeless camp 
abandoned firewood blue tarp 
slumps against a tree 
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SPRING 


Rising from the brush 
eagle, branch clutched in talons, 
sees us, lets it fall 


Ripe salmon berries 
always lie of summer 
still I pick and eat 


Surprised, a bobcat 
freezes mid-stride, a long stare, 
sudden streak, no tracks 


SUMMER 


Fire ring just off trail 
still smoking, warm, one condom 
two empty beer cans 


Blackberries are ripe 
the price of tasting summer 
scratches, stained fingers 


Cottontail darts off, 
at trail-edge, rain-wet scat, 
gray fur, bits of bone 
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Anngelina Chasteen - Angel Wings - Photograph 
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Melissa Eskue Ousley 


Just ONE SMILE 


car wouldnt start, or today, when her older sister Kate needed their shared vehicle 

to get to work on time. Mondays and Wednesdays were the worst when she didn’t 
have the car. Her first class, literature, started at 8:30 in the morning, and her last class, 
biology, ended at five. Long days spent studying at the college. She spent more hours 
there than she'd spent at her high school the year before. She hadn’t realized college 
would be so challenging. 

It wasn’t so bad at the beginning of the term, but then the days started getting shorter. 
Night fell more quickly, leaving Janie with a long walk in the dark from the bus stop 
to her doorstep. In October, the rains returned in earnest, making the walk wet and 
cold. Now it was November, and she couldn’t wait for the term to end, if only to have a 
different class schedule, one that ended earlier in the day, when the sun was still in the 
sky. Then she wouldn't have to fish around in her backpack for her small flashlight before 
trekking down a poorly-lit street. 

The nice thing about the hour-long bus ride was she could catch up on homework. 
‘That was what she'd been trying to do—finish reading Macbeth for her lit class—when 
the man sat down on the seat in front of her. 

She'd noticed him at the transit center—tall, gaunt, with a paunch in spite of looking 
unnaturally thin. A meth head, she figured, given his wild, hungry eyes and the scabs 
on his face. He was probably no older than thirty, but it was hard to tell. Janie had once 
read a newspaper article about people who did meth, how it aged them prematurely. It 
wasnt the first time Janie had seen a tweaker hanging at the center, but she didn’t like the 
way the guy stared at her. She'd avoided his gaze and crossed her fingers he was taking 
a different bus. No such luck. When the man stumbled up the stairs behind her, Janie 
grumbled under her breath. She hated public transportation. 

The bus had been full at the beginning of the route, but as passengers got off, Janie 
noticed the man was still there, sitting at the back of the bus. Then at Sunset Beach, he 
moved to the front of the bus—to get off, Janie thought, until he sat back down, close to 
her. She peered over the top of her book to find him looking at her and quickly averted 
her gaze. 

“I seen you before. What’s your name?” he asked. 

Answering would only encourage him. Janie ignored the man and kept reading—or 
pretended to. She couldn't focus on the words with him staring at her with those hungry 


J anie hated riding the bus, but some days she had no choice. Like that day when her 
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eyes, as if she were a meal to be consumed. 

“T asked you a question,” he said, his tone demanding. “What’s your name?” 

Janie looked over at the bus driver. His eyes were on the road as he slowed for the stop 
at Westlake Lane. There was an open seat near the front of the bus, right behind the 
driver. Maybe if she sat there, this guy would leave her alone. She closed her book, then 
shouldered her backpack, and changed seats. 

It did no good. The man got up and followed her, gripping the metal bar overhead 
as he walked down the aisle. “What, you're too good to talk to me? You're smarter than 
everybody, reading your college book?” 

Janie stared at the back of the bus driver’s head, waiting for him to say something. 

He remained silent. The bus gained speed as he accelerated, pulling back onto 101. The 
windshield wipers swept back and forth, clearing away the rain. The driver probably 
couldn't hear what was happening behind him over the noise of the wipers and the 
motor. Or maybe he could and didn’t want to get involved. Janie clenched her paperback 
in her hands, wishing it were a can of pepper spray instead of pocket Shakespeare. 

“Aw, come on, baby,” the meth head said, taking the seat across from her. “That was a 
joke. Give me a smile.” 

Janie turned away and scanned the back of the bus. There were still two other 
passengers on board—an elderly woman and a middle-aged man. She met the man’s 
gaze, and he gave her a sympathetic smile. She nodded, comforted someone was aware 
of what was happening. If the meth head tried anything, surely the older man would 
intervene. 

Then, at the next stop, the man got off, and it was just Janie, the old lady, and the 
meth head, and the meth head wasn’t leaving any time soon. 

“Youd be prettier if you smiled,” the man said, giving her a smile of his own, one that 
revealed a mouth full of rotten teeth. “Come on, baby, just one smile.” 

He was going to follow her home. Janie knew it. Her stop was coming up, and he'd get 
off with her. Then what? What was he going to do? What was she going to do? 

She yanked her cell phone out of her bag and texted her sister, praying Kate was off 
work, already on her way home. Weirdo on the bus. Can you pick me up at Broadway? She 
waited a second and added, Please? 

No response from Kate, but the man was watching her intently from across the aisle. 
“Just one smile, and I'll leave you alone,” he said, chuckling to himself, as though he 
had no intention of keeping that promise. It took everything Janie had not to react. She 
focused on the rhythmic movement of the windshield wipers, avoiding eye contact. 

Then someone sat down beside her, and Janie jumped, startled. The old woman. 

“Hello, dear,” the woman said. “It’s nice to see you again.” Janie drew back—she'd seen 
the lady on the bus before, but they'd never talked. The woman pulled out her wallet. 
“Have I shown you the latest picture of my grandson?” 
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Great, Janie thought. Trapped with a tweaker and a senile old lady who thinks she knows 
me. 

The elderly woman opened her wallet and showed a photo to Janie. “That's Thomas,” 
she said, pointing to a young boy holding a soccer ball. He had brown hair, and freckles 
dotted his nose. The lady beamed up at Janie. “Hasn't he grown? Almost as tall as me 
now, though that’s not saying much.” 

In spite of the strangeness of the conversation, Janie found her guard dropping, 
relieved she wasn’t alone on the bus. She could feel the meth head’s eyes on her, but at 
least he was no longer harassing her. He seemed as bewildered by the old woman as she 
was. The woman held Janie’s gaze, ignoring the meth head entirely, as though he had 
ceased to exist. 

The bus slowed to a stop, and the driver opened the door. “Twelfth Avenue.” He 
waited, and when no one made a move to exit, he turned in his seat, looked at the meth 
head and said, “Twelfth Avenue. This is where you get off, Robert.” 

‘The meth head gave Janie a last look and stood. After he got off the bus, the driver 
closed the doors firmly and continued driving. Janie stared at the driver. Maybe he hadn't 
been so oblivious after all. 

“Look like the innocent flower, but be the serpent under it,” the old woman said. 

Janie turned to look at her. “Sorry?” 

The woman nodded toward the book in Janie’s hands. “Macbeth. I used to teach 
English.” She grinned. “Flowers like us have to stick together. Harmless as doves, but 
wise as serpents against the wackos of the world.” She held out her hand. “Dorothy 
Williamson.” 

Janie shook the woman’s hand, realizing she wasn’t senile at all. She was sharp as a 
knife. “Janelle Peters. Thank you for helping me.” 

The woman waved her off. “I did what anyone else would do.” Janie nodded, but she 
didn’t think that was quite true. 

“Broadway, coming up,” the bus driver said, glancing back at them. 

Janie stuffed her book in her backpack. “Are you getting off here, too?” she asked 
Dorothy. 

The woman shook her head. “No. My stop was back at Pacific Way.” 

The stop where the middle-aged man got off, Janie remembered. That had to be two 
miles from Broadway. At least. 

She stared at Dorothy. This old woman had stayed on the bus the whole time, missing 
her stop, so Janie wouldn't be left alone with a creepy guy? “But . . . aren't you're going to 
have to walk back, all that way?” 

“No, no,” Dorothy said, patting Janie’s hand. “Gary will swing back around and drop 
me off.” She looked at the driver. “Won't you, Gary?” 

“Yes, ma’am,” the driver said. 
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“He’s a good boy,” Dorothy said, smiling. “He was one of my best students.” 

The driver laughed. “Thanks, Mrs. Williamson.” He braked gently, bringing the bus to 
a halt at the next stop, and then opened the door so Janie could get off. 

“Get home safe,” the old woman said. 

“T will,” Janie said, giving her the smile she'd refused the meth head. As she watched 
the bus speed away, she couldn't help but feel Dorothy Williamson was an angel in 
disguise, stepping in when no one else would. * 
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Niccolea M. Nance 


RESOLUTE (STILL IN THE GAME) 


This is the first day of a tone in my ear. 
I seem to have fallen, 


but don't you let my scraped knees fool you. 


I'm alive in my body, 

and I'm fresh in my mind. 

I don't hear them warning bells 

hollering at me that this is the old new deal 


trying for a change in the new millennium. 


I have hands in the sky 

because that is no limit for me. 

Screw this ground you thought you saw me laying on! 
I will never be out of the game! 


This is your anthem. 

Sing it loud like you got new lungs, 

like asthma never clutched your infancy, 

as though numbness never felt like heaven. 


Take it back to you inside. 
Feel your guts calling a truth you never heard. 


I choose today 

to hear my own lyric and notes, 
forget about the old. 

Yesterday and an hour ago are gone. 


This is my only now. 

I make it work for my tomorrow. 

Let tomorrow come! 

Let it find me again, 

because I am now and always will be worthy. 


You too! 

Live and breathe in the fire of your rebirth. 
Stay born again! 

Stay alive with me, 

and now we will be 

a particular always 

right Now. 
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Linda Webb Gustafson 
WHERE KINDRED SPIRITS FLY 


t arrived on December 31st, 1991, a 
[: crumpled envelope taped along 

the seams, bulging in the center and 
heavy in content in more ways than one. 
Staring at the name written on the upper 
left-hand corner, my mind traveled back 
in time to a fifteen-year-old boy and a 
drama class, to two teenagers marching 
to a different drumbeat than the rest 
of the world around them, bonded by 
a friendship born in the crucible of a 
kindred creation. 

Fingering the weight hidden between the 
folds of paper, I pondered the possibility 
of its importance. What in all the passing 
of time could make a statement with just 
its appearance? Why would it matter now? 

The immediately recognizable 
penmanship jumped at me from the blue 
and white paper. Large, overstated first 
letters of sentences like the beginning 
of medieval English storybooks and 
flamboyant W’s and S’s—so much flair and 
energy had been poured into the carefully 
scripted flow of words. Each completed 
page was a feast for the eyes. His style was 
so “him” it needed no address. I could 
identify it anywhere. 

From the depths of those words so aptly 
wrapped about it appeared a precious 
piece of my past that immediately brought 
a rush of tears from the well of my soul. 
There in my trembling hand lay the St. 


Christopher I had given him nineteen 
years before. Not that I was Catholic, 
I wasnt, nor that either of us even 
cared about God. Back then, it was just 
something teenagers gave to one another. 
Not even aware of what St. Christopher 
was the patron saint of, I freely gave this 
to him more for its representation of our 
relationship, each shepherding the other 
through a field of dreams, ones that were 
beyond everyone else’s. Dreams that were 
more than college choices, career paths, 
and marriage partners. 

As a freshman in high school, he 
envisioned taking popular songs we 
heard on the radio and filming the artist’s 
interpretation of them, then marketing 
the finished product to the public. In 
comparison, he thought of it as what a 45 
was to an album only with film. Today we 
know them as videos. Ironically, the first 
time he got that idea was when he heard 
Led Zeppelin’s “Stairway to Heaven.” 
Now, he too, was taking life in steps— 
exhausting, painful ones. 

Countless hours were spent articulating 
how we would leave our mark on the 
world, our existence etched in eternity. 
That suited him well, so dramatic, a 
success in everything he tried. He gave me 
confidence, encouragement; he made me 
laugh. He knew me like a book. So many 
chapters had been added that my life now 
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had a table of contents, but his was being 
severely edited. 

While the metal medallion warmed 
in my hand, I heard silent cries emitting 
from the voice the words gave as I read 
between the lines with the radar of my 
heart. A kindred spirit calling from a 
distant land where time doesn’t matter, 
where friendship continues despite 
separation. I wept knowing he was leaving 
the world soon. That because of cancer I 
would never again be able to pick up the 
phone and hear his encouraging words 
perfectly tailored to the denim and satin 
my thoughts wore. There wouldn't be 
anywhere on the face of the earth that I 
could go and find him. There would be 
no “kindred” sightings one sees in the 
headlines of those newspapers found at the 
checkout counter in the grocery store. He 
wasnt an “Elvis” but just as irreplaceable. 

As I continued to read, I began to think 
my imagination had reverted to the “old 
days,” but it seemed so real, that scent. So 
familiar, yet quite difficult to identify. It 
wasn't a definite smell like spice or fruit 
or floral. There it was again, wafting up 
to my nose each time I turned the pages. 
Yes, that was it, the “Dream Mist.” I never 
knew the origin of its fragrance, only its 
signature. He sprayed it when we were 
deep in thought and were experiencing 
writers block or just needed a break 
when life rained down heavy on us and 
we wanted it to be more like a light mist. 
He sprayed it when I was sixteen, and my 
mother died. 

He gave me his soul on twelve pages, 
but he didn’t give me his phone number. 


I knew what he was thinking—best leave 
the final memory here. There had been 
so much water under the bridge; would 
the current still be the same? Rejection 
is just another way to spell fear. I felt it, 
too when I took a chance that his parents 
still lived in the same split-level home 
nestled in the sand dunes a short distance 
from the beach in the little town we were 
from. The reassuring voice of his dad 
urged me to follow through and make the 
reconnection with his son. 

And so, just short of midnight, sitting 
cross-legged on my bedroom carpet, 
black rotary phone in hand, I dialed his 
long distance number. He answered on 
the second ring. “I just got your letter 
today,” I said without identifying myself. 
(Remember this was before caller I.D.) 

“Oh my God” he gasped, “just a 
minute I need a cigarette!” His voice 
echoed of uncertainties until one little 
word felled the trees in the dark forest of 
space and time returning us to that field 
of dreams—KINDRED. It had the power to 
turn now into then, to erase decades, state 
lines, even phone lines. 

For nine months, we gave each other 
the gift of life wrapped in words. We 
discussed our problems, decisions wed 
made along the way, things we'd change 
if we had another chance. We retraced 
the past, painted the present, but drew 
no plans for the future. We held each 
other’s hands through the dark nights of 
our souls while we spoke of everything 
under the sun, moon, and stars. There 
were times the tears made attempts to 
wash away the pain balanced out by the 
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crisp, cleansing power of unrestrained 
laughter. Difficult evenings spent listening 
to a young man struggling to breath and 
pleading with him to just lie there and 
listen. Early mornings walking with him 
down the road of fear to a place of refuge 
found in shared trials. So much time in 
the valley of the shadow of death feeling 
a oneness in the journey. A oneness where 
I would soon be left behind holding the 
memories. 

Having lost a mutual friend two years 
earlier on August 8th, I postponed calling 
him, feeling it would seem too ominous 
yet, all the while, fighting a strong urge to 
do so. Two days later, I waited until eight 
a.m., so I wouldn't wake him too early 


should he have had a restless night with 
his “dis-ease” as he entitled it, “because 
that’s exactly how I feel.” He would draw 
the word out with a long, sighing breath. 
Eight chimes rang out the time to call. 
Another voice answered. “He took his last 
breath this morning at seven thirty. It was 
peaceful. He appeared to be dreaming.” 
Immediately, my first thought was, 
Theres nowhere on the earth that I can find 
him, which was quickly replaced by a 
second, Yes, there is. He will be as close as he 
always was. Kindred spirits never die. When 
they are released from their cocoon, they fly. 
Where do kindreds fly? 
In your dreams . . . but, they live in 
your heart. x 
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Lisa Ackerman - Crown Chakra (Sahasrara) - Oil on Wood 


Mystic being light 

Pure serenity known, unknown 

Embers float skyward. 
—CATHERINE MEYERS 
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Lance Nizami 


SANCTUARY 


Surrounded by darkness and tall bamboo barriers 
A slate-floored Zen-garden by pale yellow lamplight 
A steel water pipe, the cool clearness drips down to the pool, rectangular pool 


In pool, a stone lantern 
Beside it, a seat; slate flat low, on slate borders 


I sit there, calm, privileged; far from the commons— 

(The small-minded workers I hear faintly distant) 

Who would, no doubt, bridle if forced to endure the cool clearness that’s jingling 
from steel water pipe 


The peace of Zen garden by pale yellow lamplight 
Well-hidden behind the tall bamboo barriers 
All wrapped-up in darkness. 
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John Hagerty 


LEVEL 


Sometimes I’d just leap 

And wonder how I would survive 

the bottom. 

Sometimes I'd keep diving, diving down 
And wonder if I could make it back 

to the top. 

Where sometimes I got the nerve 

to feel like it’s the worst place 

In the world to be 
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Tela Skinner 


THE COLOR OF BLOOD 


My sister didn’t look like she was sleeping 
in her coffin. Beneath the pink silky-soft 
lining, seven stab wounds 

and autopsy cuts that tore 

her further apart. 


No, she didn’t look like she was sleeping 
her broken neck propped too far 
forward on satin pillows 

that did not bring comfort 

to her or to us. 


She didn’t look natural in any way. Stiff 

hair no longer bouncing. Pale pasty make-up 
covering laugh lines. Black and blue bruises 
concealed. Forced smile on her lips. 

Blush too much the color of blood. 


My sister’s hands didn’t look like hers 
either, one folded over the other 

as if waiting patiently to be called, 
when we all knew shed never 

be able to answer. 
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Mike Bates 


INTO MADNESS 


CC et’s get on with it.” 
I didn’t need to hear the old man’s grunt of assent to understand his wishes. 

He looked out of place among the heirlooms filling the room, the embroidered 
doilies, the crocheted throws, and the treasured photographs, knick-knacks of fifty years 
my mother had collected before she'd died. Her ghost seemed to voice her resentment 
of the old man’s violation of her sanctuary through the telltale drafts, the creaking doors 
and floorboards, and the musty odors, to say nothing of the howl of the wind rending 
itself upon the sharp edges of the cottage they'd made their home. 

I donned his oilskin and whaler, the ones hed kept on the stand next to the door, and 
slipped on a pair of his wellies, then, gathered him up in my arms. The coat and hat fit, but 
the boots were half a size too large, and I imagined his amusement as we stumbled out into 
the night, the old man and the son who had never quite managed to fill the old man’s shoes. 

I recognized it from childhood, an ordinary streetlight next to the road fronting the 
cottage, a pole, a mounting arm, and a lamp, unremarkable, I suppose, but for the 
orientation of the lamp. The mounting arm had been attached to the pole opposite the 
road, and the light from the lamp was directed down upon the dune that sheltered the 
cottage from the sea. 

“That streetlamp?” I remembered asking the old man when I was a boy, on a night 
much like this when we were all sitting at the supper table, the old man, my mother, and I. 

He'd been rugged back then, as taut as the nets with which he made his living. His face 
was leathered from salt and wind, his hands calloused and scarred. 

“What about it, lad?” he'd replied, the seeds of a story already twitching at the corners 
of his mouth. 

Wind howled through the soffits, and rain battered the windows, but my thoughts 
were on that streetlamp. 

“Why does it shine on the dune?” 

He smiled, and in that moment, his features transformed, from the mariner whod 
just as soon spit into a gale as flinch from it to one of those old salts down at the tavern 
already knee-deep in his cups. 

“Now, Norbert,” my mother had interrupted, “don’t go filling the boy’s brain full of 
your nonsense.” 

Short and stout, her gray hair pulled back in a bun piled high upon her head, my 
mother had always been the picture of Protestant sensibility. There had been little room 
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in her life for mischief, as befitted a woman whose ancestors had navigated the Oregon 
Trail to practice their stern brand of faith where the land meets the sea. 

“What nonsense would that be, Lenore?” my father had replied. 

“How’s he ever gonna take his rightful place in the world when all you teach him are 
your tall tales?” 

It had been the defining conflict of my youth, my mother’s stolid sensibility and the 
old man’s stubborn independence. Usually, her sensibility prevailed, but Pd been happy 
for that one evening at least that his independence had won out. My mother clucked her 
disapproval, and the old man looked at me askance as though to take the measure of my 
credulity. 

“Now, where were we?” he'd asked. 

“The streetlight.” 

“Aye.” The old man rubbed his chin in that way he always did when considering a 
conundrum. 

“Why does it shine down upon the dune instead of the road?” 

“Tt’s a beacon.” 

I still remember the gravity of his voice, the way he'd imbued the word beacon with 
significance. 

“Like Terrible Tilly out there?” 

Tilly was a lighthouse built atop an intertidal rock a mile or so off the headland to 
the north. She'd become a metaphor for life in these parts, before I'd even known what 
a metaphor is, a symbol for the near constant struggle against the elements. It was said 
that gales could top eighty miles per hour where she stood, and the waves could break at 
almost one hundred thirty feet, high enough to fill her lamp with debris. 

“Cepten Tilly,” the old man had replied, “she warns sailors away.” I shrugged, and the 
old man chuckled. “That streetlamp out there, it beckons ’em home.” 

He'd winked at me as he sopped a fist of crusty bread into the stew my mother had 
prepared, the aroma of shellfish, broth, and aromatics rising on the steam from his bowl, 
and I’d known then from the set of his jaw that he was leaving the rest of the tale to me. 

And there it was again, a hundred paces from where we stood, the old man and I, the 
enigma as unrelenting as it had been when I was a boy. 

I could see that the post had listed several degrees, its footing undermined by a rogue 
wave. Its top leaned off-axis a degree or two in the direction of the road, and the lamp 
had been updated with the latest technology. Light shone down upon the dune in 
that garish shade of orange that cuts the night with modern precision, as though that 
boundary between illumination and darkness, security and danger, could be measured 
to within fraction of an inch. Mist trapped the photons in prisms of moisture and the 
illumination took on a granular appearance, like one of those paintings where the artist 
depicts the source of light as a character, baleful and strangely compelling. 
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I pulled the collar of the old man’s whaler down over my head. 

“I don't know about this,” I muttered to myself as we shuffled toward the streetlamp. 

The old man’s presence urged me on. 

“Tomorrow perhaps, in the morning.” 

I wavered, trapped between convention and folly, between my mother’s prudence and 
the old man’s irreverence, and I cursed them both when we reached the post. 

“You got nothing left to lose,” | could hear the old man suggest. 

That much was certain. There would be nothing waiting for me at home, nothing to 
prevent me from completing the errand, nothing save an empty apartment, a flavorless 
meal, and a cold bed when we were done. My reputation would survive, but still I 
lingered, trapped in the glare of that vulgar light. 

“You promised, boy.” 

It came down to that, a commitment he'd taken from me when he'd known I wouldn't, 
or couldn’, resist. There would be virtue enough for everyone, I told myself, loyalty 
and reliability for my mother, not to mention respect for the man she'd known as her 
husband, all wrapped up into one last descent into madness with the old man. 

I took a deep breath, pulled him close, more for my comfort than his protection, and 
took one step after another until we stepped out of the light. 

The landscape opened up on the other side like the negative of an old photograph. 
Everything that would have been light by day was dark, everything except a full moon 
that framed the ragged clouds fleeing upon the wind in halos of silver, its reflected light 
riding the backs of swells. The dune sloped away in front of us into oblivion, without 
color or texture but for ribbons of wet sand that managed to capture the moonlight and 
clumps of sea grass and flotsam casting shadows in the night, all the way to the breakers 
dancing ghostlike in the distance. 

A figure rose up along our path as soon as my eyes adjusted to the darkness, pale and 
motionless except for what I perceived as a subtle movement along its length. A dog, 

I thought at first, a coyote perhaps, or a raccoon, the muscles along its sinewy back 
rippling as it rooted for something in the side of the dune. 

I hesitated, a vague anxiety rising up in my throat, then edged forward, spurred on 
by echoes of the old man’s scorn. The image shifted in my mind with each step, from a 
wild animal, to an old lady chanting an incantation, her head bobbing under the weight 
of her charm, to a mariner coughing out one last ragged breath, and back again before 
I found myself standing over a log washed up onto the sand, the blanched stub of a 
solitary bough shimmering in the mist. 

I laughed. I had to. My reactions had been so—I don’t know—childlike, I suppose. I'd 
given in to the superstitions of my youth. But where I might have found adventure as a 
boy, or at the very least intrigue, ’'d trembled with dread as a grown man. 

Unfamiliar senses awakened as the tension drained from my body, a fleeting tingle 
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along the flesh of my head, neck, and arms. My heart pounded with the rhythm of the 
waves. My ears rang with the curious resonance of the surf. Exposed flesh chafed under 
the slap of wind and mist, and my sinuses burned with a solution of brine and the 
fecund promise of microscopic life raised from the depths on upwells of frigid water just 
offshore. 

I was reminded again of the steam rising from the old man’s bow! the night hed filled 
my imagination with the strange potential of the streetlamp. He'd given me space to 
complete the story on my own terms, and now, it seemed, he was back again, guiding me 
step-by-reluctant-step to its natural conclusion. 

I was grateful, though not committed, not fully, not yet. My pace quickened with the 
rush of moisture-rich oxygen entering my blood, and I continued down to the water’s 
edge with apprehension and growing anticipation. 

There is an instant at low tide, I’ve learned, when earth and moon seem to suspend 
their eternal waltz. The moment is subtle, almost imperceptible, so different from the 
aggression of the rising tides when the waves veritably boil with the violence of their 
celestial push and pull. 

‘The sea flattens as she washes ashore, placid, almost submissive in her advance, fanning 
out upon the sand until she slows to a rest, a veneer of crystalline water little more than 
a knuckle deep upon the sand. The land yields to her repose, and the cosmic forces that 
conspired somewhere in the vast reaches of space and time to bring them together, they 
pause with the embrace of earth and sea, unable to retreat, reluctant for a split second to 
move forward. 

He'd brought me to that moment, the old man, to the equilibrium of the irresistible 
and the immovable. The moon emerged from behind a cloud, and I found myself 
peering through the slack water at my feet into the infinite. 

“Its time, lad,” | swear I heard him say, the voice inside my head at peace at long last. 

I opened the urn I'd carried from the cottage and dumped his ashes into the sea with a 
prayer— 

The sea gives life, and she reclaims the dead. 

What she bestows in her abundance, let her accept back in our grief: x 
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John Ciminello 


DEER AND THE APPLES 


Autumn chill at 3 a.m., a motion detector 

floods light on a fawn, three does, 

and a young buck all munching apples 

dropped in the wind storm, 

kings the size of softballs, three make a pie, 

the quarter moon waxes a shine on the fruit 
scattered and wet with the temptation of summer, 
sweetened for the harvest, 

a neighbor's tree barren ten years until one glorious autumn 
of cider and sauce, butter and bread, 

food for the coming freeze, 

and on the far side of the field, 

my neighbor smokes a rolled American Spirit, 
orange tip punctuates the dark, 

camouflaged by the shadows, 

he sits on a plastic chair inside his carport, 

and levels his Winchester .30-30. 
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Pattra Monroe 


THE DaIsy 


Once you knew my name 
It sat on the tip of your tongue 
And when you licked it off 
It fell to the ground 

And became 

A flower 

And once again 

You could 

Call me by name 

Lily, I love you 

Rosie, Be mine 

Petunia Divine 

Lay down beside me 

My beautiful flower 

And I will lie 

Beside you 

And offer promises 

I cannot keep 

Yet desire 
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Wayne Downing 


THE GREAT DEPRESSION 


ay 13, 1935: Today the last of our trees died, a sleepy little willow that 
M probably never had a chance. It was Tuesday when the last leaf fell, buried 

in a drift of rolling sand. The wind swept in with such a fiery desperation; 
my God there was dust, dust like a dry hurricane, screaming like the sound of a 
roaring train. Dust in your ears and in your mouth; in the children’s oatmeal, floating 
in father’s whiskey, choking the bedbugs that lay between the sheets and the mattress. 
The newspaper called this “The Great Depression,” though to me it was more like a 
cauldron meant to boil the will, a fire for the lungs, a black bottomed strike at the 
soul. 

I wonder if the Devil is having his turn with us this year. The world that once upon 
a time gave us all such delight now waits beneath the executioner’s sharp axe. This 
beautiful, this holy land in which we live; this springtime of roses and autumn of 
color... that howls at our pain . . . I will miss the beauty that once was ours... But 
I will not cry. 

I believe right now I’m more tired than I’ve ever been. I think we will suffer for a 
long time . . . and then we'll endure. Even as we surrender the last good moment of 
our lives . . . we will endure. 

Perhaps this is one of the reasons we have Christmas and New Year's . . . it’s why 
we celebrate birthdays and smile at young love and having fried chicken for Sunday 
dinner . . . there’s a feeling that what we do is worth saving, that each of us has value, 
that this earth, this whole idea of living, is a good thing. 

But still, sitting on the porch, watching our land become a stranger . . . ’m not 
sure if it’s a good tradeoff or not. 


Bed 
» 


We couldn't wait any longer. There was nothing left to sell, and little left to eat. . . 

The day came when we abandoned this forsaken land of infinite blizzard for the 
Northwest; one more family of nameless faces and barren pasts, torn from our roots 
to strike out on our own, to find a morsel of fortune, to be chased along the road by 
hunger, disappointment, and poverty. We called this new land the River of Rust. But 
we didn’t care. There was rain, and lots of it. Our new home (for a little while) was 
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an old black Ford with cardboard taped to the broken window in the door, huffing down 
the road with a family of five, wondering where to go .. . where not to go. . . where to 
stop ...a week here, a few days there . . . campgrounds and motor hotels . . . and finally, 
a tent beside the road, down in the ditch beside a river . . . and all the time I’m thinking, 
“When can my children go to school again? . .. What am I going to do if somebody gets 
sick? .. . What if my man finally loses his control? . .. What am I gonna do?” 

And my man muttering, “I’m still strong .. . can learn something new. . . somebody 
must want me for something . . . I built houses, I fixed cars... I’m aman... What am 
I gonna do?” 


Bed 
» 


It's been many years since then. My steps have meant little to others and little more to 
myself. Time for me has been arching like a rainbow, down and up and down, always 
with color. And though I take nothing to the grave but my empty body and my underfed 
soul, I leave these thoughts for another: 

If a man’s house burns, I will help him build another. I will not punish a man for the 
deeds of his sinful brother. I will not condemn a man who worships a different god. I 
will not close my door to a man because of whom he loves. 

Start trusting people that don’t look like you, stop putting padlocks on your mailbox 
and guns under the front seat. Remember that one man can make a clatter; a million 
men might work together in whispers. 

I'm watching the night sky cross before my eyes. I guess shadows come quickly in the 
wintertime... 


Show me a flower as I die. Show me a child. And then let me be. x 
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Bill Dodge - Astoria - Acrylic on Canvas 
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Kathy Bowman 


PACHELBEL’S SLINGSHOT 


It’s a silent day and no death to report. 
Even in the Big Apple no one “slain, 
slashed, or murdered” in twenty-four hours. 
Pachelbel lofts a few notes: they 

land peacefully. I’m told it is a miracle. 
And in the woods for all I know 

every raptor and carnivore 

has declined to dine. Pachelbel lofts 

a few notes: they land peacefully. 

It seems this day that every winter bird 
simply took a day of rest, full of old seeds. 
Pachelbel lofts a few notes: they land 
peacefully. In the news, there’s 

plenty of “ready, aim” but blessedly, 

no “fire.” Pachelbel lofts a few notes: 
they land peacefully. In short, 

no animals were harmed, no 

people hurt, no hearts broken 

in the making of this poem. Pachelbel 
lofts a few notes: they land peacefully. 
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Reba Owen 


THE GREATEST GIFT 


Outside the winter moon reflects in recent rain pools, 
pools now freezing. 

Indoors the oven wafts buttery warmth of spritz and stolen, 
blending with the resin air of pine and fir. 

Scotch tape and ornament hangers are missing in action 
somewhere in the jumble of paper and tissue. 


The fire down to rosy coals, the stockings hung there “with care.” 


Cat “without care” stealing another glass ball off the tree 
and batting it under the couch . . . again. 

A choir on PBS singing “O Holy Night,” 

and my contemplating the greatest gift of all, 

being alive. 
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Amy Lewis 


COMPANY 


Sometimes the things inside you are too dangerous for those around you. 
The things in this life don’t have to be yours to break you. 

The weight we carry just is. 

The mind natters and natters and just won't shut up. 

An eight year old with torn underwear, 

hand in hand with the woman who doesn’t open her mail, 

are walking this life with you to the grave, 

and they'll never leave, just hang around and around, picking at their scabs, 
stirring the pot, boiling the kettle, and it just is. 

Just is, just is, just is. 


What haunts you is your own. 
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Autumn Buckridge 


On A NOVEMBER WALK 
THROUGH ForT STEVENS 


minted lichen lace 

I long for a briny lipped kiss 

shore pine like Bonsai, 

a well-manicured beard for this sandy shore 

the flesh of the gods did not reveal itself to me today 
but Tlal'oc at least was in my favor 

parting the rains to let me forage 

in fluffy, muted, salty silence 





Martha Clarkson - Morning After - Photograph 
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Logan Tausch - Blue Heron - Pencil 
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James Dott 


SALMON 


The forest calls in the debt of the seas, 

she looses gleaming roe into her redd, 

he spills milt in the pool beneath downed trees, 
forest is resewn with their carcasses’ thread. 


You orange orbs nestled in scooped gravel, 
may your water be clear, rich in oxygen, 
some will smother, others’ beds unravel, 
lucky ones become finned eggs, you alevin. 


Then sea’s whisper within the rain: come now 
you fry, you parr, you smolt, come now, downstream, 
levies assessed: kingfisher waits on his bough, 
heron stalks, will enough still stitch the seam? 


Sea and forest—no drive to dress as Mammon— 


exchange their wealth through rain, rivers, salmon. 
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CONTRIBUTORS 








Lisa Ackerman has enjoyed inspired living 
in the Pacific Northwest for the last ten-plus 
years where she paints and runs an antique and 
collectibles shop in downtown Astoria with 
her husband, called Old Things and Objects, 
a place they show and sell art, and an eclectic 
mixture of collectibles gathered from every- 
where with local consignor assistance. 


Kim Rose Adams is a Southern artist who 
traded in hurricanes and the comfort of fa- 
miliar French Quarter culture for a land of 
organically grown everything and craft beer 
heaven. She works mostly in the medium of 
photography. Her custom designs are available 
at several gift shops in Oregon and Washing- 
ton, Fort Clatsop National Historic Park, As- 
toria Column City Park, and the local brewery 
Buoy Beer Co. 


Aida Moradi Ahani was born in Bandaranzali, 
Iran, in 1983. She now lives and works in Teh- 
ran. She graduated in electrical engineering 
from Azad University (Tehran, Iran, 2007). 
Since 2005 she has been active as an essayist, 
editor and writer. Her first collection of short 
stories, The Pin on Cat's Tail, was published in 
2011. Her début novel, Golfing on the Gun- 
powder was published in 2013. 


Andy Barker taught creative writing as a high 
school English teacher for over thirty years before 
retiring two years ago. His stories have appeared 
in journals including the Oregon publications 


Rain Magazine and The North Coast Squid. 


Mike Bates is a former corporate attorney. 
He gave up his life influence and glamour 
to adopt the solitary life of a writer. He re- 
cently moved to the Oregon coast with his 
wife and two dogs. 


Victoria Gellner Boone grew up in Appalachia, 
in the Allegheny Mountains of Western Mary- 
land and West Virginia; came of age in Mas- 
sachusetts and Minnesota; lived in Baltimore 
and Idaho; and now divides her time between 
Ocean Park and Portland. She's rarely put down 
her pen since a red leather diary with a brass key 
opened a new world when she was eleven. 


Kathy Bowman is an adventure trail leader 
for Wallowology in Joseph, Oregon. She’s a 
quirky poet and artist with a natural resourc- 
es background. She’s also on the board of 
Friends of Hart Mountain Wildlife Refuge, 
and participates in art, dance and barn chore 
activities in NE Oregon. 


Robert Brake is an Ocean Park, Washington 
resident, and a retired college teacher, freelance 
writer, and habitual truth-teller. 


Autumn Buckridge is originally from Anchor- 
age, Alaska, though she has been living in Or- 
egon for most of the last decade. In addition to 
writing and foraging, she enjoys doodling, road 
trips, Vietnamese food, and talking to strangers. 


William Chamberlain lives in Astoria, Oregon. 


Alec Chapa is a student of philosophy redis- 
covering art and other things beyond the ana- 
lytical. He is from San Antonio, Texas. 


Anngelina Chasteen is a current student at 
Clatsop Community College, who recently 
moved to the area, and have been enjoying 
herself as an art student for the first time in 
over a decade. Prior to moving to the area she 
was a holistic nutritional coach and agriculture 
major at Columbia Basin College. She also did 
all styling and makeup in her photographs. 


John Ciminello has appeared in various pub- 
lications including The SUN, Mentor, 
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ANALOG, Salal Reader, and RAIN. He is the 
author of Shrine Above High Tide (2009) and 
the founder of Uncle John’s Books in Naselle, 
Washington. 


Reed Clarke completed an MFA degree at the 
University of Iowa and is recently retired from 
a career as a mental health professional. Cur- 
rently, he spends time pursuing his interest in 
painting and printmaking. He has had poems 
published in Poetry Northwest, The Malahat 
Review, and other journals. 


Martha Clarkson manages corporate work- 
place design in Seattle. Her poetry, photogra- 
phy, and fiction can be found in monkeybicycle, 
Clackamas Literary Review, Seattle Review, Ali- 
mentum, Hawaii Pacific Review. She is a re- 
cipient of a Pushcart Nomination, and is listed 
under “Notable Stories,” Best American Non- 
Required Reading for 2007 and 2009. She is 
recipient of best short story, 2012, Anderbo/ 
Open City prize, for “Her Voices, Her Room.” 


www.marthaclarkson.com 


Lynn B. Connor with degrees in East Asian 
history planned to be an academic. That idea 
was short-lived. She realized sharing stories 
that explore other times and places with chil- 
dren (and grownups, too) is what she enjoyed. 
Learn more about Lynn at www.lynnbconnor. 
com - Adventures in History. 


Rick Crawford is a sculptor and jeweler liv- 
ing in Astoria, and will be participating in his 
fourth international artists collaboration in 
Aiguines, France, in June, 2017. He is an ac- 
tive member of The American Association of 
Woodturners, and a member of the Art Coun- 
cil of Clatsop County. 


Heather C. Davis, a former Astoria resident, has 
recently relocated to New Mexico where the vi- 
tamin D and green chile inspire her art and writ- 
ing. She'll return on occasion for a dose of fog 
and rain to keep her work properly balanced. 


Bill W. Dodge has been an Astoria area resi- 
dent for almost 3 decades. His colorful folk art 
paintings have been used as set pieces on such 
TV and motion pictures as All My Children, 
Falcon Crest, and Trenchcoat, as well as given 
as prizes on The Price is Right and Wheel of 
Fortune. In 1988, he was invited by first lady 
Nancy Reagan to decorate an Easter egg for 
the annual White House Easter Egg Hunt. 
Many celebrities including academy award 
winner Joan Fontaine and Tony winner Doro- 
thy Loudon own his works. 


James Dott lives with his family in east Asto- 
ria. His first appearance in Rain was twenty- 
one years ago and he has had work in nearly 
every issue since then. Visit his website james- 
dott.com for more on his writing. 


Wayne Downing is a retired bookseller living 
with his wife (and four cats) in Ocean Park, 
Washington. He writes a monthly column for 
the local newspaper, The Chinook Observer, en- 
titled, “A Dog’s Tale.” He is also a programmer 
for KMUN Radio in Astoria, Oregon, with a 
program of (mostly) big band music. 


Ann Farley, care-giver and poet who lives with 
her family in Beaverton, Oregon, is happiest 
outside, preferably at the beach. 


Alyssa Graybeal moved to Astoria in 2015. 
She's a freelance editor who also runs an Airb- 
nb, writes knitting patterns, and works part- 
time as a writing instructional assistant at CCC. 


Linda Webb Gustafson grew up in Cannon 
Beach, Oregon where she currently works at 
the family motel, Webb's Scenic Surf. Her of- 
fice window faces the ocean where many of 
her stories begin their voyages. She has been 
married 36 years to her husband, Dave; has 
two grown children, Shiloah and Joshua and is 
currently enjoying the latest edition to her life 
story her granddaughter, Quorra. She can be 
contacted at vmwordsmith@yahoo.com 
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John Hagerty was raised in Warrenton, Or- 
egon in the 60’s and 70’s He currently lives 
in Seaside. He is a poet, playwright, stand-up 
comedian, beach bum surfer, Razor's Edge 
drifter, and proud pentagenarian. 


Wendy Harding is Professor of American Lit- 
erature at the University of Toulouse, France. 
She has published articles and books on twen- 
tieth and twenty-first century writers, especial- 
ly women and African Americans. Her cur- 
rent work focuses on place and eco-criticism. 
She is the author of The Myth of Emptiness and 
The New American Literature of Place (2014). 
Wendy aspires toward more photography. 


Roger Hayes began painting expressionist-in- 
fluenced paintings in 1979. Roger began col- 
laborating with the French-Armenian artist and 
gallery owner Jacques Karamanoukian in 1988, 
and began sending work to Europe for exhibit. 
Roger became part of an international Outsider 
Art movement, exhibiting with fellow Ameri- 
cans and French outsiders in Paris, Begles, and 
Lausanne between 1990 and 1998. Further 
collaborations took place with the Astoria na- 
tive Nicholas Knapton, and a collaborative seri- 
graph show took place in Berlin in 2015. Roger 
currently works on exploring the influence of 
commercial advertising on fine art, and relating 
art as data through collage and painting. 


Gail Henrikson is a born-again dancer, aspir- 
ing writer, and former city planner. She re- 
cently relocated to Astoria from New Smyrna 
Beach, Florida. 


Kathie Hightower is a writer, author, and speak- 
er living in Manzanita. She co-authored two 
books for military spouses, and a gift book titled 
Simple Joys. She has written columns and articles 
for publications locally and worldwide. She is co- 
founder of the Manzanita Writers’ Series. 


Rosetta Hurley has lived in Astoria for thir- 
ty years and never tires of it. Photography 
and poetry are ways she likes to experience 


this beautiful world and considers them to 
be contemplative acts. 


Hunter Krause is an Oregon native and lives 
in Clatskanie, Oregon along the Columbia 
River. He enjoys writing poetry and playing 
music. 


Melissa Lahti, a wife and mother of three 
children, has worked as a waitress in the 
North Coast area for the last twenty years. 
A recent graduate of Clatsop Community 
College, she looks forward to continuing her 
education next fall as a student at Eastern 
Oregon University, at which time she will be 
majoring in Anthropology. 


Vicki Lawson lives in Warrenton, Oregon. 
She painted “Coming Home” to commemo- 
rate a reunion of U.S. Coast Guard service 
members who served on the USCG Yacona, 
which is the focus of the painting. 


Kelsi Leer grew up in the artsy town of Can- 
non Beach, Oregon. Ever since she was little, 
she has always been so intrigued in arts and 
computers. Her love for art became even 
stronger when she attended Clay Arts, Graph- 
ic Arts, and Drawing and Painting in her four 
years at Seaside High School. She graduated in 
2016 and now is currently a student at Clat- 
sop Community College where she is focusing 
on Graphic Design with plans to later transfer 
into a four year college that offers Animation. 


Amy Lewis lived in Astoria for many years. 
Her poem, “Company,” is from a series of 
poems written around the death of her lovely 
mother, nicknamed Lollar, who loved books, 
people, and baseball. 


D.K. Lubarsky is the consummate New Yorker 
who moved to Oregon twelve years ago follow- 
ing her youngest daughter. Retired now from 
her 46 year career as a geriatric rehabilitation 
specialist, and a thirty-five year career as a sculp- 
tor (www.holocaustimages.com), she currently 
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spends her days writing humorous but poi- 
gnant stories about old folks while spoiling her 


grandchildren. 


Phyllis Mannan has published a memoir, Torn 
Fish: A Mother, Her Autistic Son, and Their 
Shared Humanity. Her poems and nonfiction 
pieces have appeared in The Oregonian, Rain 
Magazine, The North Coast Squid and other 


publications. She lives in Manzanita, Oregon. 


Katya Mariya's artistic endeavors are focused 
on the short story and Haiku poetry. She has 
called Arch Cape home for the past five years 
and finds an endless amount of inspiration 
from the magnificence of the ocean and natu- 
ral beauty that surrounds her. 


Pattra Monroe is currently living in Astoria, 
Oregon. Her only claim to fame is that she 
created Country Western Haiku and is now 
the proud owner of bionic knees. 


Niccolea Miouo Nance is a poet, artist, ama- 
teur fire-spinner, and soon to be world traveler 
via sailboat. She has been putting her emo- 
tions on paper since she could first write full 
sentences. Niccolea began performing her spo- 
ken word poetry in 2002 and has methodically 
developed her talent over the years with a mul- 
titude of feature performances throughout the 
Phoenix metro area, as well as Tucson, Flag- 
staff, San Diego, Salt Lake City, Albuquerque, 
Hermosillo, MX, and Shirlington, VA. 


As of 3 May 2017, Lance Nizami had 223 
poems in print (not online) in recognized 
poetry journals, some recent publications 
being in Paper and Ink and in 300 Days of Sun. 


Jerry Ostermiller became the Executive Direc- 
tor of the Columbia River Maritime Museum 
in Astoria, Oregon in 1989, and retired as 
Museum President in 2009. Mr. Ostermiller is 
an educator and author, featured in numerous 
documentaries for the History Channel, the 
Discovery Channel, The National Geographic 
Society, and the Learning Channel, and serves 


as a ship-board lecturer for Lindblad Special 
Expeditions, UnCruise Adventures and the 
Cunard Line’s flag ship, the Queen Mary-2. 


Melissa Eskue Ousley is an award-winning 
Oregon coast author. Her fourth book, Suz- 
set Empire, is set in Astoria and blends local 
history and lore with fantasy. Pitcher Plant, a 
suspense novel set in Seaside, was released this 
May. Her short stories have appeared in Rain 
Magazine and The North Coast Squid. 


Reba Owen lives and writes in Warrenton, 
Oregon. 


Cameron Pierce is the author and editor of 
over a dozen books, most recently Taut Lines: 
Extraordinary True Fishing Stories (Little, 
Brown UK) and The Incoming Tide (Broken 
River Books). His work has appeared in Gray's 
Sporting Journal, Flyfishing & Tying Journal, Bar- 
celona Review, and many other publications. In 
2015, he was the writer-in-residence at Rhodes 
University in Grahamstown, South Africa. In 
Astoria, he works at Fort George Brewery. 


Jan Priddy has earned an Oregon Literary Arts 
Fellowship, Arts & Letters fellowship, Soapstone 
residency, Pushcart nomination, and publication 
in journals such as the Brevity blog, The MacGuf- 
fin, CALYX, Work Magazine, Raven Chronicles, 
Ink-Filled Page, The Humanist, North American 
Review, and anthologies on women runners and 
race. An MFA graduate from Pacific University, 
she lives and teaches in the northwest corner of 
her home state of Oregon. 


Robert Michael Pyle lives, walks, writes, and 
studies natural history along Gray's River in 
Wahkiakum County, Washington. The latest 
of his twenty books are Chinook and Chante- 
relle: Poems (Lost Horse Press) and Through a 
Green Lens: Fifty Years of Writing for Nature 
(Oregon State University Press), both pub- 
lished in 2016. Some say the latter should be 
called "Fifty Shades of Green." 
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Florence Sage lives in Astoria. A Fisher Poets 
Gathering team member for its twenty years, 
she now occasionally writes about poets and 
poetry for Hipfish monthly, and is involved 
with Ric’s Poetry Mic. Her collection, Never- 
theless: Poems from the Gray Area, came out in 
2014 from Hipfish Publications. 


Ashley Schacher is a student in the middle of 
the college experience pursuing whatever her 
heart feels like doing. She currently plans to 
obtain a Bachelor's Degree in Psychology and 
potentially a Master's of Art Therapy after- 
wards. Throughout all this she is sure her art 
and occasional writing will keep her sane. 


Terry Shumaker was born February 13, 1944, 
then all of a sudden everything went blank. 


Tela Skinner enjoys retirement in Neahkahnie. 
She is on the board of directors at Hoffman Cen- 
ter for the Arts. Her prose and poetry have been 
published in RAZN and The North Coast Squid. 


Scott T. Starbuck is a poet / activist with resi- 
dencies, fellowships, or awards from Artsmith 
on Orcas Island, PLAYA, Sitka Center for Art 
and Ecology, Beyond Baroque, and Pudding 
House. He was a Friends of William Stafford 
Scholar at the “Speak Truth to Power” Fellow- 
ship of Reconciliation Seabeck Conference, 
and was voted Teacher of the Year by students 
at Glendale Community College in Arizona. 


His new book of climate change poems is 
Hawk on Wire: Ecopoems (Fomite, 2017), 
linked on his ecoblog, Trees, Fish, and Dreams 
at riverseek.blogspot.com 


Kay Stoltz is retired and has lived in Manza- 
nita for the last four years. She began writing 
three years ago, inspired by the creative mecca 
that is the Oregon Coast. 


T. Strobel is a certified space cadet from Cali- 
fornia, who prefers grey skies and moved to 
Astoria for the coldest winter yet. He marches 
to the beat of his own out-of-tune and down 
drum, all the while looking up. 


Karin Temple lives in Astoria and is the au- 
thor of six collections of poetry, most recently 
Chalice of Tears, published by Radiolarian 
Press. She is a former Clatsop Community 
College instructor who taught foreign lan- 
guages and literature and began the Rainy Day 
Film Festival in 1990. In addition to that, she 
is a former editor of RAIN Magazine. 


Logan Tausch was born and raised in Astoria, 
Oregon until he graduated from Astoria High 
School in 2014. When not working at his job 
in Warrenton at Hampton Lumber Mill, he 
spends his time fishing, hiking and hanging 


out with his friends. 


Blaine Verley lives, writes poetry, and paints 
in Astoria, Oregon. 
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RAIN STAFF 2017 











(Back row, L to R:) James Bentley, Shaun Cubie, Hunter Krause, and April Brown. 


(Front row, R to L:) Jackie Harwood, Catherine Gardner, Benjamin Rodriguez, Kelsi 
Leer, Melissa Lahti, Anngelina Chasteen, and Ryan Hume. 
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2017 RAIN PATRONS 








Margaret Antilla 
Marc and Victoria Gellner Boone 
Cathy and Rick Gardener 
Jennifer Kemnite 
Merianne and Thomas Myers 
Robert Michael Pyle 
Allison Sansom 
Terry Shumaker 
Lucien Swerdloff 
Bernie Woods 


Thank you to all of our 2017 patrons! These generous donations allow RAN to print in color 
and showcase the best writing and art the North Coast has to offer in the prettiest package we can 
muster. Donations can be made year round and are completely tax deductable. Donations can be 
made for individuals, families, businesses and organizations, and in memorial. Checks should be 
made out to Clatsop Community College-RAIN Magazine and can be mailed to: 
Rain Magazine 
Clatsop Community College 
1651 Lexington Avenue 
Astoria, OR 97103 

Donations can also be made in person on the Clatsop Community College main campus through 
the cashier's window in the Columbia Hall Welcome Center. 
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503.436.0333 


231 N. Hemlock 
Cannon Beach, a 
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www.pizza-a-fetta.com www.Bella-Espresso.com 


- SM —_— } Reo 
| Like our beers, we pride ourselves on our handcrafted food. By using the highest quality ingredients 
(most of it local - especially the seafood) and making most of it from scratch, we aim to give you the 
perfect pairing to enjoy with our handcrafted lagers and ales. Our Chefs have years of experience 
creating new exciting dishes, as well as unique twists on classics, that will leave you satisfied but with 
just enough room for another pint. 


| 
ON THE RIVERWALK - SEALION VIEWING FLOOR - RIVERVIEWS 
Open every day at Tam © 903.235.4040 #1 Sth street Astoria, oregon 


WITH PRIDE IN ASTORIA, OREGON 
wuww.bueybeer.com 








EVENT STALE] 


Bank ofthe Pacific 


Real Values. Real Solutions. 
















250 11TH ST. 
RIA, OREGON 
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2017 FESTIVALS 


Spring Unveiling May 5,6,7 
Plein Air & More June 23,24,25 
Stormy Weather November 3,4,5 


“One of America’s Best 100 Art Towns” Cannon Beach /—-=* 
America’s Best 100 Art Towns, John Villani foi ofefli(-1aYZe [colt] oKecolaa) GALLERY GROUP 








NY AVON WANTS 
Beachy “Books oF | 70 
616 Lee Seaside, Oregon 97138 Large Stock on Hand 





joycg@theoregonshore.com 


ee Full or Part time @ Buy or Sell 


karenemmerling @iinet.com / www.beachbooks37.com 











Featuring selected Beers 
from Local Breweries: 
Fort George * Seaside Brewery * BUOY 


Japanese Beers & Sake: 
Asahi ¢ Sapporo « Hakutsuru * Ozeki 
Sho Chiku Bai * Momokawa * SakeOne 





Seaside Happy Hour Astoria 
619 Broadway 4:00 pm - 6:00 pm 1197 Commercial 
Seaside, Oregon 97138 Lunch Specials Astoria, Oregon 97103 
503.738.5226 11:30 am - 2:00 pm 503.325.2585 


Visit our website for our complete menu and business hours at: www.torasushi.com 





INSURED & BONDED 0) Ho)! US-se) | 
CCB#171855 
WA#ARBORCIISO9RW 


Pruning 

Tree Removals 
Cabling & Bracing 
Fertilization 

Call for an evaluation! 


Luke Colvin Jon Fagerland 
ISA Certified Arborist ISA Certified Arborist 
PN#6331A PN#7059A 


503-791-0853 
YAWAYYA] dole) cotsla-valimamelan 
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es SE ROOCKS 


A normal guy who translates Gel? 
ivavew-|elatoyenarelmnolaceme) mt) iva y ’ 






Lisa Reid, Queen of Books 
348 12th Street Astoria, OR 97103 
(503) 325-4210 
lucys-books.com — queenofbooks@charter.net 


615 Broadway St., Suite #216, Seaside, OR 97138 
503. 747.9836 www.zuplaw.com 
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Gallery contemporary works 


240 11th street, astoria, or® 503.468.0620 


mon — sat 11 to 5:30, sun 11 to 4 © www.imogengallery.com 
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Like Us on Facebo 


243 11TH STREET 787 WWW.A: 


615 Broadway Suite #201 Seaside, Oregon 97138 






503.738.4039 
Gutom Wedding Packages Chatlable 
Hair Design linale 
po Laser 
peel enices IPL Hair Removal 
Evercore IPL Photo Facial. _ 
Straightening pes Facial 





- 


Nail Services a 
Manicures ve 
| Neue 








Breakfast 
Lunch 
Dinner 

156 N. Hemlock 


Cannon Beach 
Oregon 97110 





historic seaside oregon 


SunRose Gallery Tora Sushi 
The Gilbert District Gallery Guido & Vito's 


KP Graphic Arts Beach Books 
Hold Fast Tattoo and Company 

Shear Pleasures Salon and Spa 

Zuplaw Law Firm, LLC 


The Gilbert District Historic Seaside Oregon Supports the Arts 


Website & Print Design 


Website Design ¢ Hosting * Social Media 
Print Design * Photography 
www.kpraphicarts.com 


@ Sushi [Lounge 


Does your website fit todays mobile devices? 





FORT CEORCE 


BREWERY+ PUBLIC HOUSE 


ASTORIA, OREGON 








one city block 
* 8 locations 


pub +14 taps 

pizza joint +14 taps 
taproom +19 taps 
+2 cask engines 








503.325.7468 1483 duane st fortgeorgebrewery.com 


| . # Brandy Coulthard " 7 


‘Tattoo Artist ; a 


* 

















503.738.4055. 
“> 611 Broadway . 
Seaside, Oregon 97138 


-www.holdfasttattoocompany.com 











THE BRIDGE 
Tattoo Artist & Body Piercer ss) . 
ye Aaa | SpinLogic Enterprises Inc. 
503.738.4055 503.738.8668 
‘611 Broadway) yo 
Seaside, Oregon 971 615 Broadway # 222 





Seaside, Oregon 97138 
| spinlogicinc@gmail.com 
www.949thebridge.com 





BURGERS ¢ FRIES * FROZEN CUSTARD 
VEGETARIAN OPTIONS 


1597 COMMERCIAL ST * 503.325.KING(5464) 





ss Fee Salon & Spa 


615 Broadway Suite #201 Seaside, Oregon 97138 WANS SU Sa 


503.738.4039 UPPORTING THE LOCAL ARTS 
Gutom Wedding Sackages Chailable 
Hair Design 





Astonia’s Favorite SHOE STORE taromat 
Met» 


Color Services IPL Hair Removal 
Perms : —T~ _DANsKo 
Extensions IPL Photo Facial —~—, Ansko KEEN 


Lipo Laser 


RadioFrequency Facial 






BIRKENSTOCK 








p alghtenigg 


Nail Services —_ NEW BALANCE 
Manicures MERRELL 
TOMS 


“ raumaaae™ ie 
7 Gimre's Shoes & MORE! 


Ei Follow uson 
Trust your feet to Gimre's Shoes.” Facebook 


We 


as Everyone can shop. 
pens Anyone can join. 


co-op 
grocery 


est. 1974 





Community-owned, full-service grocery & deli 
with organic and sustainably produced food 
and local products when available. 


Open Daily 8-8 
14th & Exchange in Downtown Astoria 
(503) 325-0027, www.astoria.coop 
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Patty’s Wicker cafe DOE 


Open 6 am to 2 pm 
<ge-, Monday - Friday 


oy_ ie zs 
600 Broadway Suite 7 & 8 
A Phone 503-717-1272 
i Owner 


Patty Nelson-Strain 
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Building strong 
community, 
serving 
delicious and 
organic foods, 
and fostering 
joyous work for 
every worker 


BLUESCORCHER.COOP = 503-338-7473 = 1493 DUANE STREET 
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